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PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS' 
By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


O.M., F.R.S. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


I 


Mr. Urmson’s book Philosophical Analysis serves a very useful 
purpose. It gives within a comparatively small compass the reasons 
which have led Wittgenstein and his disciples to reject both my 
philosophy and that of the Logical Positivists and to substitute a new 
philosophy which they firmly believe to be better than any of its pre- 
decessors. Mr. Urmson states very fairly such earlier views as he dis- 
cusses, and I suppose that the arguments which he advances in favour 
of the newer views are such as seem cogent to their adherents. I find 
myself totally unable to see any cogency whatever in the arguments 
that Mr. Urmson advances. And there is one important respect in 
which, from his own point of view, his book must be judged dideccive 
He avowedly does not notice any writings of the actiotle which he is 


rary that have r Lyne during the last twenty Pp wrig The 


Logical Positivists and I have in various respects tried to remedy 
what seemed to us defects in our doctrines, ‘we such attempts are 
not noticed by Mr. Urmson. In this he is only following the practice 
of the whole school to which he belongs. 

In reading the works of this school I have a curious feeling such 
as Descartes might have had if he had been miraculously restored to 
life in the time of Leibniz and Locke. Ever since 1914 I have given 
a large part of my time and energy to matters other than philosophy. 
During the ge since 1914 three philosophies have successively 
dominated the British philosophical world: first that of Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus, second that of the Logical Positivists, and third that 
of Wittgenstein’ $ Philosophical Investigations. Of these, the first had 
very considerable influence upon my own thinking, though I do not 
now think that this influence was wholly good. The second school, 
that of the Logical Positivists, had my general sympathy though 
I disagreed with some of its most distinctive doctrines. ‘The third 
school, which for convenience I shall designate as WII to distinguish 
it from the doctrines of the Tractatus which I shall call WI, remains 
to me completely unintelligible. Its positive doctrines seem to me 


1 Philosophical Analysis; Its Development Between the Two World Wars, by J.O. Urmson. Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press, 1956. 
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trivial and its negative doctrines unfounded. I have not found in 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations anything that seemed to me 
interesting and 1 do not understand why a whole school finds 
important wisdom in its pages. Psychologically this is surprising. 
The earlier Wittgenstein, whom I knew intimately, was a man 
addicted to passionately intense thinking, profoundly aware of 
difficult problems of which I, like him, felt the importance, and 
ssessed (or at least so I thought) of true philosophical genius. 
‘he later Wittgenstein, on the contrary, seems to have grown tired 
of serious thinking and to have ‘acne § a doctrine which would make 
such an activity unnecessary. I do not for one moment believe that 
the doctrine which has these lazy consequences is true. I realise, 
however, that I have an overpoweringly strong bias against it, for, 
if it is true, philosophy is, at best, a slight help to lexicographers, 
and at worst, an idle tea-table amusement. 


8 


Mr. Urmson’s criticisms of me are in part due to misunderstandings 
and in part to genuine philosophical disagreement. In order to clear 
away the former kind, I will try to state as concisely as I can the 
purpose and methods which have guided my work in philosophy. 

In common with all philosophers before WII, my fundamental aim 
has been to tiered the world as well as may be and to separate 
what may count as knowledge from what must be rejected as un- 
founded opinion, But for WII I should not have thought it worth 
while to state this aim, which I should have supposed could be 
taken for granted. But we are now told that it is not the world that 
we are to try to understand but only sentences, and it is assumed 
that all sentences can count as true except those uttered by 
philosophers. This, however, is perhaps an overstatement. Adherents 
of WII are fond of pointing out, as if it were a discovery, that sentences 
may be interrogative, imperative or optative as well as indicative. 
This, however, does not take us beyond the realm of sentences. 
There is a curious suggestion, already to be found among some 
Logical Positivists, that the world of language can be quite divorced 
from the world of fact. If you mention that a spoken sentence is 
a physical occurrence consisting of certain movements of matter 
and that a written sentence consists of marks of one colour on a 
background of another colour, you will be thought vulgar. You 
are supposed to forget that the things people say have non-linguistic 
causes and non-linguistic effects and that language is just as much 
a bodily activity as walking or eating. Some Logical Positivists— 
notably Neurath and Hempel, and Carnap at one time— maintained 
explicitly that sentences must not be confronted with fact. They 
maintain that assertions are compared with assertions, not with 
experiences, and that we can never compare reality with propositions. 
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Hempel maintains that the system which we call true “ may only be 
characterised by the historical fact, that it is the system which is 
actually adopted by mankind, and especially by the scientists of our 
culture circle.” I have criticised this view in An Inquiry into Meaning 
and Truth, page 142 ff., and will here only repeat the gist of the 
criticism, which is that what the scientists of your “ culture circle” 
say is a fact, and therefore it does not matter what they say but only 
what other members of your culture circle say they say. It does not 
seem to have occurred to these authors that when I see a printed 
statement on a page I am confronted with a sensible fact and that, if 
they are right, the truth as to what is printed on the page is not ascer- 
tained by looking at the page but by asking our friends what they 
say is printed there. We may illustrate Hempel’s position by a fable : 
At a certain period, when his finances were not very flourishing 
(so the fable avers), he entered a cheap restaurant in Paris. He asked 
for the menu. He read it, and he ordered beef. All this since entering 
the restaurant was language. The food came and he took a mouthful. 
This was confrontation with facts. He summoned the restaurateur 
and said, “ This is horse-flesh, not beef.” The restaurateur replied, 
“Pardon me, but the scientists of my culture circle include the 
sentence ‘ this is beef’ among those that they accept.”” Hempel on 
his own showing would be obliged to accept this with equanimity. 
This is absurd, as Carnap in due course came to realise. But the 
adherents of WII go a step further. There had been two views 
about empirical statements: one that they were justified by some 
relation to facts; the other that they were justified by conformity 
to syntactical rules. But the adherents of WII do not bother with 
any kind of justification and thus secure for language an untrammelled 
freedom which it has never hitherto enjoyed. The desire to understand 
the world is, they think, an outdated folly. This is my most funda- 
mental point of disagreement with them. 

What I myself have had to say, whether about mathematics or about 
physics or about perception or about the relation of language to 
fact, has proceeded always by a certain method. Taking it for granted 
that, broadly speaking, science and common sense are capable of 
being interpreted so as to be true in the main, the question arises : 
what are the minimum hypotheses from which this broad measure 
of truth will result? This is a technical question and it has no unique 
answer. A body of propositions, such as those of pure mathematics 
or theoretical physics, can be deduced from a certain apparatus of 
initial assumptions concerning initial undefined terms. Any reduction 
in the number of undefined terms and unproved premises is an 
improvement since it diminishes the range of possible error and 
provides a smaller assemblage of hostages for the truth of the whole 
system. It was for this reason that I was glad to find mathematics 
reducible to logic. Kronecker said that God created the natural 
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numbers and the mathematicians created the rest: viz. fractions, 
real numbers, imaginary numbers and complex numbers. But the 
natural numbers Trcnsbsliies: on this view, remained as an infinite 
set of mysterious entities. It was comforting to find that they could 
all be swept into limbo, leaving Divine Creation confined to such 
purely logical concepts as or al not and all and some. It is true that 
when this analysis had been effected, philosophical problems remained 
as regards the residue, but the problems were fewer and more 
manageable. It had formerly been necessary to give some kind of 
Platonic being to all the natural numbers. It was not now necessary 
to deny being to them, but only to abstain from asserting it, that is to 
say, one could maintain the truth of pure mathematics with fewer 
assumptions than were formerly necessary. 

In regard to the empirical sciences, various questions arise which 
do not arise in relation to pure mathematics. It is still possible in 
the most advanced empirical sciences such as theoretical physics to 
afrive at a minimum of undefined terms and unproved premises. 
But such a minimum, when arrived at, does not give the reasons 
for which we believe the system to be true. Truth in pure mathematics 
is syntactical as some Logical Positivists believe all truth to be, but 
truth in empirical matters has a different basis. I should have supposed 
it incredible that there could be philosophers who would deny that 
an empirical proposition must owe whatever claim to truth it deserves 
to some relation to one or more facts. The nature of the relation 
may be difficult to define, but that some relation is involved can only 
be denied by those who have got themselves so befogged in 

cera ve that they have forgotten even what is completely evident. 
et us take some quite everyday illustration, say: “‘ Professor Z. 
goes for a walk every afternoon unless it is raining.” How does one 
come to know the truth of such a statement? Let us try to forget 
that we are doing philosophy and think of the matter in a common- 
sense way. You may know the sentence to be true because you have 
been told it by Professor Z or by Mrs. Z., for the moral character 
of both of whom you have the highest respect. Or you may live 
next door to Professor Z and observe him passing your window 
except in bad weather. So far, I suppose, the matter is uncontroversial ; 
but it becomes controversial as soon as we take account of Mr. 
Urmson’s objections to analysis. I myself fail completely to see the 
force of Mr. Urmson’s anti-analytic theories. Suppose you believe 
the sentence because you have heard Professor Z. pronounce it. 
Can it reasonably be denied that you have heard a number of sounds 
one after another while he was speaking? The matter is even clearer 
if you have arrived at the sentence by your own observations. On 
fine days, you have had the experience which you call “ seein 
Professor Z. walk past my house.” On wet days you have not had 
this experience. I cannot see the justification for denying complexity 
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in the experiences which led to your statement. I dare say Mr. 
Urmson and those who agree with him would not dispute what I have 
said so far but would grow uneasy if I carried the analysis a stage 
further. They would say, “ we all know what you mean by saying 
that you saw Professor Z. pass your window. If you pretend to 
analyse this statement any further, you are falling into metaphysics.” 
The accusation of metaphysics has become in philosophy something 
like the accusation of being a security risk in the public service. I do 
not for my part know what is meant by the word “ metaphysics.” 
The only definition I have found that fits all cases is: ‘a philo- 
sophical opinion not held by the present author.” However that may 
be, when I wish to analyse further the experience which is called 
“ seeing Professor Z.. walk past my window,” I am not talking philos- 
ophy but science. It is quite obvious, both to science and to common- 
sense, that a series of visual impressions is involved, and that each 
of the visual impressions concerned has parts corresponding to 
Professor Z.’s head and body and legs. It is quite clear also that 
a series of separate pictures such as is involved in making a film for 
the cinema can reproduce an experience closely resembling that 
which you have when you see Professor Z. walking. 

Mr. Urmson, however, raises two different kinds of objections. 
He urges, on the one hand, that however far you may carry your 
analysis you will never reach simples, and, on the other hand, that 
the collection of statements that you reach by analysing is not 


equivalent to the original unanalysed statement. Let us consider 
these two objections in turn. As regards vv I can see no reason 


either to assert or to deny that they may be reached by analysis. 
Wittgenstein in the Tractatus and I on occasion spoke of “ atomic 
facts” as the final residue in analysis, but it was never an essential 
part of the analytic Fp el which Mr. Urmson is criticising to 
suppose that such facts were attainable. In a discussion in 1918 

uoted in “ The Philosophy of Logical Atomism” reproduced by 
the Department of Philosophy of the University of Minnesota, you 
will find the following questions and answers (page 16): “ Mr. 
Carr: You think there are simple facts that are not complex. Are 
complexes all composed of simples? Are not the simples that go into 
complexes themselves complex? Mr. Russell: No facts are simple. 
As to your second question, that is, of course, a question that might 
be argued—whether when a thing is complex it is necessary that it 
should in analysis have constituents that are sir.ple. I think it is 
perfectly possible to suppose that complex things are capable of 
analysis ad infinitum, and that you never reach the simple. I do not 
think it is true, but it is a thing that one might argue, certainly. I do 
myself think that complexes—I do not like to talk of complexes— 
but that facts are composed of simples, but I admit that that isa 
difficult argument, and it might be that analysis could go on forever. 
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Mr. Carr: You do not mean that in calling the thing complex, you 
have asserted that there really are simples? Mr. Russell: No, I do 
not think that is necessarily implied.” I have since become more 
convinced than I was then that there is no reason to expect analysis 
to arrive at simples. On this subject I will quote a paragraph from 
Human Knowledge (pp. 268-9): “ The analysis of structure usually 
proceeds by successive stages.... What are taken as unanalysed units 
in one stage are themselves exhibited as complex structures in the 
next stage. The skeleton is composed of bones, the bones of cells, 
the cells of molecules, the caaladalie of atoms, the atoms of electrons, 
positrons, and neutrons ; further analysis is as yet conjectural. Bones, 
molecules, atoms, and electrons may each be treated, for certain 
pacpees, as if they were unanalysable units devoid of structure, 
ut at no stage is there any positive reason to suppose that this is 
in fact the case. The ultimate units so far reached may at any moment 
turn out to be capable of analysis. Whether there must be units 
incapable of analysis because they are destitute of parts, is a question 
which there seems no way of deciding. Nor is it important, since 
there is nothing erroneous in an account of structure which starts 
from units that are afterwards found to be themselves complex. For 
example, points may be defined as classes of events, but that does not 
falsify anything in traditional geometry, which treated points as 
simples. Every account of structure is relative to certain units which 
are, for the time being, treated as if they were devoid of structure, 
but it must never be assumed that these units will not, in another 
context, have a structure which it is important to recognise.” 

In not asserting atomic facts, we do not necessarily cease to admit 
atomic sentences. Whether a sentence is atomic is a purely syntactical 
question. It is so if it does not contain the word “ all” or “ some” 
and has no parts that are sentences. 

For the above reasons what Mr. Urmson has to say against atomic 
facts is irrelevant. 

I come now to the second point, that complex statements are not 
equivalent to any collection of simpler statements. His stock example 
is “ England declared war in 1939 ” (one infers that he is not a Scot). 
I cannot understand his position about this proposition, for he 
maintains two things which seem to me incompatible. On the one 
hand he says that it is not equivalent to a number of statements 
about what various English people did, and on the other hand he 
contends that it nevertheless does not involve admitting that there 
is such an entity as “ England.” He reconciles these two parts of 
his position by a resolute refusal to analyse at all. You must not 
suppose that the statement is about something called “ England ” 
ot (may we add?) about something called “‘ war.” And yet it certainly 
is not a mere collection of empty words. It is about something 
momentous having innumerable effects. He never attempts to prove 
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that the statement is not equivalent to a number of statements about 
what English people did and I am at a loss to imagine how he would 
prove it. The number of statements involved would of course be 
very great. One might begin with a dictaphone reproducing the 
Cabinet discussion which ended in the decision to declare war. But 
one would have to proceed to the relations of the Cabinet to the 
individual English people who admitted its authority. He points 
out that the Cabinet decision could conceivably have been met by 
a revolution repudiating its authority and that in that case “ England ” 
would not have declared war. But this only shows that the statement 
“England declared war” involves statements about the attitude of 
English people to their Government. I cannot see that he has in 
any way proved that, given a sufficient number of such statements, 
they would not logically imply the statement ‘“ England declared 
war.” 

In this connection there is another confusion which must be cleared 
up, which is as to the — logical language. If you are engaged 
in the work of logical dissection, you need a language differing 
considerably from that of daily life, but you need it for this purpose 
only. This is explained emphatically on page 2 of Princ sel 
Mathematica: “ The grammatical structure of language is adapted to 
a wide variety of usages. Thus it possesses no unique simplicity in 
representing the few simple, though highly abstract, processes and 
ideas arising in the deductive trains of reasoning employed here. 
In fact the very abstract simplicity of the ideas of this work defeats 
language. Language can represent complex ideas more easily. The 
proposition ‘a whale is big’ represents language at its best, giving 
terse expression to a complicated fact; while the true analysis of 
‘one is a number’ leads, in language, to an intolerable prolixity. 
Accordingly terseness is gained by using a symbolism especiall 
designed to represent the ideas and processes of deduction which 
occur in this work.” ‘Those who advocate a peculiar language for 
purposes of logical analysis do not mean to suggest that such words 
as “ Whale” or “ England” should cease to be employed. What 
they do suggest is that, given sufficient time and sufficient knowledge, 
all the facts asserted by the use of such words could be asserted 
without the use either of these words or of any synonyms. No 
logician imagines that such a language would have practical utility. 
He is only concerned to say that it is possible, and that its possibility 
is due to the nature of world-structure. 


Il 


One of the matters which the new philosophy does not like to see 
submitted to analytic treatment is the nature of empirical evidence. 
I think part of the difficulty arises from the fact that when people 
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start to do philosophy they think they must forget common sense. 
We all of us believe in the existence of the things which we see, such 
as tables and chairs and houses and the sun and moon, but we know 
also, if we stop to think, that we are sometimes mistaken in such 
beliefs. Common sense enables us, as a rule, to correct such mistakes, 
for example when we wake up from a dream. But the methods of 
common sense, though valid as a rule, are not infallible and depend 
upon the nature of a man’s experience. If you had no experience of 
broadcasting and you heard a man’s voice coming from the next 
room, you would have no doubt that there was a man in there. Some 
restaurants produce an impression of vastness by means of mirrors 
and, if you do not look carefully, you may easily think that the 
reflections are “ real.” When you are tited you may hear a buzzing 
noise exactly like that of telegraph wires in a wind, and when you are 
mad you may hear voices uttering whole sentences in the imperative. 
The problem of illusions of sense is an ancient one which has come 
down to us from Greek times. Up to a point, I repeat, it can be 
decided by common sense. And up to this point, the new philosophy 
would raise no objections. But if you attempt to be a little more 
precise and to arrive at principles for the avoidance of illusion, you 
will be told that you ate indulging in metaphysics. In fact, it is re- 
garded as a sin to think seriously about the et oe of perception. 
There is a great body of scientific work by physicists, physiologists, 
and psychologists tracing out the causal chains which intervene 
between an object and the perceiving of it. Although this work is 
done in the name of science and not of philosophy, many philosophers 
who profess to reject philosophy in favour of science choose to 
ignore it. By ignoring it they fall into errors which are only concealed 
Even them by their resolute refusal to analyse. 

There is one argument in particular which has a certain plausibility 
but cannot survive careful scrutiny. It is said that you cannot know 
a proposition of the form “all A is B” except through experience 
of “ As” which are “ Bs.” This view is due to a false analysis of 
general ar ere No particular A is a constituent of the pro- 

sition “ all A is B” and the proposition can therefore be understood 
if you know the meaning of the word “A” even if you have never 
seen an A, Not only can you know the meaning of the proposition, but 
you may even know that it is true. Take for example: “ All the 
whole numbers which no one will have thought of before the end 
of the present century are greater than 1,000.” I do not see how anybody 
can deny this proposition although it is clearly impossible to give 
an instance of its truth until the present century comes to an end. 
It is not however strictly necessary to confine oneself to such an 
elaborate illustration. Every statement about the future which is 

enerally agreed to be true will illustrate the same principle. The 
Nautical Almanack at the time of its publication contains a large 
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number of very precise prophecies, but sailors do not on that account 
consider it a work of questionable metaphysics. 

The whole relation of experience to empirical propositions is 
habitually misconceived. It is misconceived in two opposite ways : 
on the one hand, crude experience tells us less than we think it does, 
and, on the other hand, inferences from what is experienced to what 
is not experienced and even to what cannot be experienced are essential 
if we are to retain common sense beliefs in spite of the assaults of 
science. I will say something about each of these two points. 

The word “ experience” is used very loosely in seer and 
hardly any philosophers have taken the trouble to assign a definite 
meaning to it. The relation of empirical knowledge to experience is 
one of those problems best treated by beginning with something 
vague but indubitable and proceeding by scrutiny to prove that the 
vague something involves something much more precise but prima 
facie much less indubitable. Let us begin by what is vague but 
indubitable. We all believe without hesitation a host of propositions 
which we have come to believe in virtue of things that have happened 
to us. We believe that there is such a place as Cape Horn and that 
the Norman Conquest occurred in 1066. Why do we believe these 
things? We believe them because we have heard or seen them 
asserted. If we had never heard or seen these assertions, we should 
not know what they assert. But hearing and seeing are kinds of 
sensations. Thus, even in regard to what is distant in time or space, 
what we consider ourselves to know depends, not for its truth but 
for our knowing of it, upon sensations of our own. I think it may 
be said without any exception or qualification that every piece of 
empirical knowledge that a given person possesses, he would not 

ssess but for some sensation or sensations in his own life. This, 
P'should say, is the essential truth upon which empiricists rely. 

We must here make a distinction. I do not mean to say that when 
I see a table I say to myself “I have a certain visual sensation and 
I believe this sensation to have an external cause, namely what I call 
a table.” This, of course, is not what happens. I believe in the table 
as an external object at the moment when I have the sensation. 
The sensation is an indispensable part of the cause of my belief, but 
need be no part of what I am believing. Wiel aaa ay, to experi- 
ence of the illusions of sense I may come to know that what | am 
believing as an effect of my present sensation is sometimes mistaken. 
I think I could agree with the philosophers whom I am criticising 
in rejecting that sort of wholesale and indiscriminating scepticism 
which, because of occasional illusions of sense, rejects sensation wholly 
as a source of knowledge about things other than itself. Where 
I disagree with the new philosophy is that I think it worth while to 
find out when and in what respects sensation is likely for scientific 
reasons to prove misleading, and, further, what general principles 
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are implied in our common rejection of wholesale scepticism as to 
the knowledge of the external world to be derived from our own 
sensations. 

This brings me to the second of the points that I mentioned a 
moment ago. Physics and physiology make it plain that if we know 
anything of the external world we know of it only because of causal 
chains proceeding from it to our own nerves and brain. We know 
of it, that is to say, as the unexperienced cause of experienced effects. 
To this theory it is objected that a kind of cause which must be 
unexperienced can never be validly inferred. Those who say this 
incur, in my opinion, two kinds of error; on the one hand, the error 
already noted of supposing that we cannot know a proposition of 
the form “all A is B” except through experience of A’s ; the other, 
of failing to note the absolutely devastating consequences of denying 
the possibility of inference to what cannot be experienced. I do not 
find in the new philosophy any awareness of the problems which 
thus arise. It is possible that the new philosophy might be able to 
find an answer, but so far it has made no attempt to do so. Indeed, 
whenever it comes up against a difficulty, it seems to deal with it as 
the March Hare did by saying, “I’m tired of this. Suppose we 
change the subject.” 

It is perhaps regrettable that Mr. Urmson’s discussion of logical 
atomism is conducted (so far as one can discover) in ignorance of 
its later developments. There is, for example, in his book a discussion 
of proper names which concludes (page 85) : “‘ The doctrine of proper 
names was an important part of the view of language which was the 
major cause of disaster to logical atomism, and it must not be thought 
to be of minor importance.” In my Human Knowledge \ have discussed 
or names at considerable length and in a number of passages. 

do not think that what I say in that book is open to any of Mr. 
Urmson’s criticisms or is an abandonment of the doctrine of philo- 
sophical analysis. I should be glad to see a criticism of what is said 
in that book from the point of view that Mr. Urmson favours. 


IV 


In conclusion, there are some general observations to be made 
about the point of view which Mr. Urmson advocates. There have 
always been those who objected to analysis. ‘They have been the 
same people as those who opposed every scientific advance. If Mr. 
Urmson had lived when people were beginning to question the belief 
that earth, air, fire and water are the four elements, he would have 
deprecated as contrary to common sense and common usage every 
scientific —_—— to a more adequate analysis of matter. All the 
advances of modern physics have consisted in a more and more 


minute analysis of the material world. Atoms at first were considered 
almost unbelievably small, but to the modern physicist each atom is 
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a complicated world like the solar system. No man of science would 
dream of questioning the propriety of analysis. At the very beginning 
of the first chapter of a book just published, I find the sentence: 
“What is the nature of the prime materials, of the simple bricks 
of which all matter is built?’! It is not only in relation to matter 
that analysis is the road to understanding. A person without musical 
training, if he hears a symphony, acquires a vague general impression 
of a whole, whereas the conductor, as you may see from his gestures, 
is hearing a total which he minutely analyses into its several parts. 
The merit of analysis is that it gives knowledge not otherwise obtain- 
able. When you learn that water consists of two parts of hydrogen 
to one of oxygen, you do not cease to know anything that you knew 
before about water, but you do acquire the power to know many 
things that an un-analytic observation could not teach you. If Mr. 
Urmson had been brought up to use Chinese ideograms, he would 
have vehemently opposed the phonetic analysis which led to the 
invention of the alphabet. To advance such considerations in defence 
of philosophical analysis is not, of course, to say that this or that 
philosopher has analysed rightly. It is only to say that he was right 
to attempt an analysis. 

Although I feel strongly about the importance of analysis, this is 
not the most serious of my objections to the new rare se pl The 
most serious of my objections is that the new philosophy seems to 
me to have abandoned, without necessity, that grave and important 
task which philosophy throughout the ages has hitherto pursued. 
Philosophers from Thales onwards have tried to understand the world. 
Most of them have been unduly optimistic as regards their own 
successes. But even when they have failed, they have supplied 
material to their successors and an incentive to new effort. I cannot 
feel that the new philosophy is carrying on this tradition. It seems to 
concern itself, not with the world and our relation to it, but only with 
the different ways in which silly people can say silly things. If this 
is all that philosophy has to offer, I cannot think that it is a worthy 
subject of study. The only reason that I can imagine for the restriction 
of philosophy to such triviality is the desire to separate it sharply 
from empirical science. I do not think such a separation can be use- 
fully made, A philosophy which is to have any value should be built 
upon a wide and firm foundation of knowledge that is not specifically 
philosophical. Such knowledge is the soil from which the tree of 
philosophy derives its vigour. Philosophy which does not draw 
nourishment from this soil will soon wither and cease to grow, and 
this, I think, will be the fate of the philosophy that Mr. Urmson 
champions with an ability worthy of a better cause. 


1 Atoms and the Universe, by G. O. Jones, J. Rotblat, G. J. Whitrow. London; Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1956. 
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I 


In this article I would like to outline the possibility of an alternative 
treatment of some of the points Professor Flew makes in his article 
on our inability to witness our own funerals. 

For our purpose we may summarise Flew’s article as follows: 

(a) “ Person words refer to men anid women like you and me and 
the other fellow ”—people who walk and talk and joke with us. 
There is thus no significant difference between “ father,” “I,” 
“ person ” and “ butcher.” Nor does this imply that all these words 
are synonymous with “body.” On the contrary, the difference 
between “ father,” “ I,” “ person ” or “ butcher ” and the appropriate 
body is the difference (says Flew) between life and death. The 
butcher’s body is what is there alone when the butcher is dead ; 
‘the butcher is more than this, precisely because he is alive. 

(b) Thus there are (contrary to Butler’s view, Flew would say) 
logical difficulties about a “ future life”: for all that we mean by 
“life ” is brought to an end by death. After death we no longer walk, 
talk, joke, climb mountains or become buried under snow. All that 
remains is a body. We are no longer “ alive.” Therefore, as we use 
language, we cannot talk about being “ alive” after “ death.” 

(c) Then again (contrary to Schlick’s view, he would say) we 
cannot imagine witnessing our own funeral; whatever we can 
imagine ourselves witnessing belongs to a situation in which we are 
alive—i.e. before our death. Certainly I can imagine thereafter the 
funeral of my body, but not the funeral of myself. ‘‘ Ramsey 
imagining Ramsey’s funeral ””=“‘ Ramsey imagining the funeral of 
Ramsey’s body,” but this does not represent “ Ramsey then witnessing 
Ramsey’s funeral,” for Ramsey is not “there” to witness it. We 
may be more than bodies, but what we are more perishes at death. 
For Flew death is so final to empirical existence that it is logically 
impossible to survive it. Death obliterates “I” and replaces it 


1 THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, April 1956, pp. 242-250. 
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by “body.” As for any talk of “ an invisible intangible disembodied 
spirit,” this is devoid of empirical relevance. My imagining my 
“ invisible intangible disembodied spirit” watching my own funeral 
does not differ at all, says Flew, from merely imagining my funeral 
without being there at all, except as the body in the coffin. We have 
no sense in which to talk of the invisible spirit “ being there.” 

The fact that I cannot witness my own funeral is thus used by Flew 
to illustrate his major point that, while “I” is more than “ my body,” 
nevertheless after death all that is left of me is my body. There is 
no “I” and nothing “mine.” We cannot talk significantly about 
persons “ living ” after death, therefore a fortiori we cannot talk of 
anything post-death being “ mine ” such as “ my funeral.” And all 
this is because (we are told) person words mean what they do. 


II 


But what in fact do person words mean? How do we use person 
words? Flew’s answer would no doubt be to give examples of * live 
butchers,” “ live fathers” and so on, and what is distinctive about 
a “person” would then be distinctive about their observable 
behaviour, the kind of observable behaviour which ceases when they 
die. A butcher is “alive ””—he then weighs the sausages, talks with us, 
and (if we are lucky) jokes as well. Once there is the dead body, no 
such behaviour occurs; “person” and “living” are both in- 
applicable to the butcher’s body. 

But is “ life” and “ personal behaviour ” no more than walking, 
talking, joking, weighing sausages and the like? Is there nothing 
perceptually elusive about characteristically personal situations? Is 
personal behaviour no more than behaviour which is observable or 
in principle observable, including in the last phrase all that psycho- 
somatic medicine, deep analysis and the like might reveal? Is a 
person what we can point at without needing to do more to know 
what “ person” means? Are there no situations which already give 
an empirical anchorage to the phrase “ invisible intangible dis- 
embodied spirit” and thus give us a sense for its “ being there”? 
These are the crucial questions which Flew’s paper raises for us, and 
to answer them let us take further two of the classical references 
which Flew gives, and add a third which he does not, before 
concluding with some generalisations of our own. 

(1) First, then, Butler. He quotes from Butler: “ It is as easy to 
conceive—that we may exist out of bodies as in them, that we might 
have animated bodies of any other organs and senses wholly different 
from those now given us, and that we may hereafter animate these 
same new bodies variously modified and organised—as to conceive 
how we can animate such bodies as our present.” (Ama/ogy, Ch. 1). 
Butler does not of course say that it is easy to conceive that we may 
exist out of bodies or in them, nor that it is easy to know what we 
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mean by “animate.” For Butler (pace Flew) nothing—certainly not 
a doctrine of a future life—was easy; all philosophical theology 
had its logical difficulties. Hence, written over the Ana/ogy is Butler’s 
peculiar doctrine of probability which was his endeavour to show, by 
analogy with morality, or conscientious behaviour, that the logical 
difficulties of theology in general and the doctrine of a future life 
in particular could nevertheless be reasonably associated with a 
“ full” or “real” assent. But that is a broader point which in this 
article we must set aside. Suffice it for now to recognise that Butler’s 
int is that there is something puzzling and mysterious about 
uman existence; that we know mighty little about it; and that 
those who have attacked the possibility of a future life have been 
taking too cut-and-dried a view of human existence. Despite what 
Flew says, Butler’s whole attitude in this Analogy was: Nothing is 
without its logical difficulties, least of all theology. 

However, what was Butler’s positive claim? We certainly do not 
do justice to it, nor represent it fairly, by associating him with those 
who think of people as “ elusive entities ” which are kept in “ sinewy 
containers ” or which inhabit “ fleshy houses.” Let us always re- 
member that his desire to meet his opponents by talking their 
language means that we must take great care to read his assertions 
in their wider context, and I think we must be specially careful before 
we associate him with what seem to be the implications of his 
argument, or of particular phrases in them. 

Now reading Chapter 1 of the Axa/ogy in its widest context, and 
taking it along with the Dissertation Of Personal Identity we can see 
better what Butler’s positive point was. He may not take us very 
far, but he does go some way in a positive direction. 

(i) He was, like Flew, convinced that we “ ourselves” are not 
“ gross bodies”; that “ systems of matter” are not “ ourselves.” 
But about the more he would have claimed that there is something 
mysterious, and this is his major difference from Flew, who does 
not, I think, do justice to Butler’s position when he implies that 
the mystery for Butler can be expressed in the puzzle: How 
could the “ elusive entity ” “ animate ” a human body? 

The “ elusive entity ” is not for Butler properly pictured as a 
soul which does some animating, though many theologians and 
philosophers—and many of those Butler was arguing against— 
would have taken that view. Butler is too much the empiricist 
for that. What is elusive is “we”, and the mystery and puzzle 
is about “ ourselves.” 

“We” are “living beings,” and part of ourselves is a body. 
“We” are “ the same living agents ” though the body changes, 
and this identity we know by a “ natural sense.” No person 
“in his wits ” can act on the assumption that he may not be the 
same person to-morrow. The claim is that here in self-awareness 


, 
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—in the awareness of oneself as a living being-—is something 
peculiarly incorrigible and authentic (nor do I necessarily stretch 

that word as far as some existentialists) and in such a situation 

we are inter alia aware of that which is more than spatio-temporal. 
Now of course such a c/aim by itself proves nothing, but let us notice 
that Butler is appealing to a certain “ fact.” He is claiming that in our 
awareness of ourselves—whatever situation it is, for example, which 
justifies us in saying that we are the “same person” —is a situation 
which cannot be reduced to observable behaviour, let alone to bodies. 
Other illuminating situations are for Butler those of morality, or 
“conscientious ” behaviour. People, for Butler, are those who 
act “ conscientiously,” not just what we meet—like brick walls in 
the dark—and if we profess not to recognise such “ conscientious ” 
behaviour (whose degree of spatio-temporal transcendence is so often 
misleadingly expressed by a denial of utilitarianism) all we can say in 
the end is that persons are people like ourselves. But even this is not 
proof against misunderstanding. For we must now insist that “‘ we 
ourselves ” (no matter how plausible such an account miglit be of 
other people)! are not “ objects,” even when that word is used in 
neither its Army sense nor any other pejorative sense. The fact 
that there are “ objects ” at all implies at least one (logically different) 
“ subject,” and that as a matter of logical necessity, as a condition 
of our talking significantly about “ objects” at all. If there is no 
logically peculiar “ subject ” I do not see what is meant by talking 


about “ objects.” Persons, then, are Pree like ourselves ; but it 


might be said: are not we “ objects ”’? n’t we talk, walk, joke, 
cut up meat? I hope so, but my point is that this does nof exhaust 
our behaviour, which is characteristically more than anything which 
can be cashed in terms of such “ objects ” though plainly it includes 
reference to them. 

(2) Berkeley would make the same point. We are each aware 
of distinctive situations (he would say) which cannot satisfactorily 
be exhausted in observational terms, i.e. in “ objects.” Such 
peculiarly elusive situations are (for Berkeley) given in our experience 
of activity. “ An agent, an active mind or spirit, cannot be an idea, 
or like an idea. Whence it should seem to bollow that those words 
which denote an active principle, soul or spirit do not in a strict 
and proper sense stand for ideas. And yet they are not insignificant 
neither, since I understand what is signified by the term I or myse/f, 
and know what it means, although it Be no idea, nor like an idea... 
but that which . . . operates about them. i: yo er must be allowed 
that we have some notion that we understand or know what is meant 
by, the terms myself, will . . . love, hate, and so forth ; roan, to 
speak exactly, these words do not suggest so many distinct ideas.” 
(Akiphron, Seventh Dialogue). 

1 It is the logical egalitarianism which has been the traditional undoing of the empiricist. 
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Here is that experience of “ self-activity ” which, when they have 
wished to emphasise its perceptual elusiveness, men have spoken of 
in terms of “ free-will ””—a contorted phrase expressing the best of 
intentions with the worst of logic. For the phrase tries to claim that 
here in “ will” is a situation which escapes, is “ free” from the net 
of “ object ” language. To talk of “ free will” has been to claim 
that here was something not reducible to predictability stories, causal 
stories, or any other of the technical tales which would all profess 
to reduce it, and more importantly a “ person,” to “ objects ”— 
spatio-temporal events. Flew’s quotation from Philosophical Com- 
mentaries is very significant. Since quoting it in an earlier article 
he has wisely added a footnote to the effect that Berkeley uses it 
“albeit with a different intent.” But it might have been even better 
to say what the different intent was. The full sentence in the Phi/o- 
sophical Commentaries rans as follows: 


But the Great Mistake is that we know 

not wt we mean by we or selves or mind etc. 

tis most sure & certain that our Ideas are distinct from 
the Mind i.e. the Will, and the Spirit. 


We know what we mean by ideas ; but all such “ objects ” can be 
distinguished from “ we,” “ selves” and so on which are thus left 
logically problematical. They cannot be talked of in straightforward 
idea language; in shat language we know not what we mean by 
“we,” “selves,” etc. Here is the point of view I have already 
exemplified from Asiphron ; and we may remember that, as developed 
in Berkeley’s doctrine of Notions, it provided in A/iphron the 
basis of a philosophical theology, empirical at that.? 

I am aware that this does not prove Flew wrong and Berkeley right, 
but we come to see better where the difference between them lies. 
Berkeley is claiming that there are certain situations which are not 
only more than “ bodies,” but are more than any “ ideas,” i.e. more 
than any empirical “ objects” whatever, more than anything which 
otdinary empirical language used straightforwardly can exhaust. 
This, Flew would deny. 

(3) Which brings us conveniently to Hume. If anyone ever tried 
to exhaust personality and self-identity in terms of ideas, if anyone 
ever tried to deal with personality in straightforward observational 
language, it was Hume. I have no need to go here over ground | 
have covered elsewhere.’ But for convenience I may summarise 
my view as follows. In the Appendix to Volume 2 of A Treatise 
on Eluman Nature, Hume is pore ed because he has a “ feeling ” of 
“ personal identity ” when reflecting on “ the train of past perceptions 
that compose a mind.” “ The ideas .. . are felt to be connected 


1 Phil. Comm., ed, A. A. Luce, p. 301, No. 847. 

2 For a development of this claim, the reader may be referred to my contribution to the Berkeley 
Commemoration at T.C.D. reprinted in Hermathena LXXXII, 1953, pp. 113-127. 

3 “ The Systematic Elusiveness of ‘1’.” Phil. Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 20, faly 19$5, PP- 193-204. 
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together,” but “connection” is something which we never “perceive.” 
Here then seems to be something we cannot perceive, something 
which is not an idea nor an impression and yet which is needed to 
account for the facts, and Hume is puzzled by the problem. But is 
not the clear inference that “ feeling” is something perceptually 
odd, something which cannot be adequately talked of in terms of 
words for ideas and impressions? ‘The situation in which Hume 
confesses that he has a “ feeling of personal oe ” is one of those 
odd situations which Butler describes in terms of “ natural sense,” 
and in relation to which Berkeley talked of “notions” besides ideas, 
those odd situations which enable us to claim that people are what we 
meet, and more. 

Those who objected to Flew that he assumed that “ people are 
bodies and nothing more,” were expressing a good point misleadingly. 
The good point was that he was assuming “ person ” words referred 
to something that could be empirically cashed in terms of what’s 
seen, heard, smelt, talked about by psychosomatic medicine, psychia- 
trists and so on. ‘The contrary claim is that persons are in part 
“ invisible and elusive,” in part “ mysterious,” but those who assert 
it need not talk of them as “ incorporeal substances.” There is no 
need for Flew to foist the traditional jargon onto everyone who 
wishes to do justice to facts which they believe him to have over- 
looked ; such jargon can only too easily be misread to make its 
sponsors look silly fools. 


Il 


So we come back to our main contention. Persons may be what 
you meet; but what is meeting? There is a jostling in the crowd, 
when people are scarcely more than bodies. There is the exchange 
of noises, as in a discussion, when, as Flew would agree, “ people ” 
are much more than their bodies. We meet “ people” in warfare 
and on hunger marches, and there is again more in this meeting 
than before. But what of the “ people ”’ we meet in the intimacies 
of our own family, or in the confidences that we share with no more 
than one or two friends? Is this just another member of the series 
we have been elaborating—the crowd, the discussion, the hunger 
march, or is something here disclosed which is characteristically 
different from anything the other situations normally show? Is it 
not significant that while we “ meet” “ people,” we generally use 
the word “person” in relation to “love” (or “ hate”) which 
Berkeley was wise enough to see are logical kinsmen of “1” and 
“ myself”? If people are what we meet; might it not be said that 
persons are what we love? At least it might be agreed that we do 
not generally use “ persons” and “ people” interchangeably, and 
this itself might suggest that there is some characteristic difference 
between “ people ” and “ person ” situations. 
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Here at any rate is the crucial difference between Flew and myself. 
I am claiming that there are certain characteristically personal situations 
to be evoked in certain ways which are not wholly tractable in terms of (public) 
behaviour stories, even if these are complex enough to cover part, i.e. the 
public part, of what is meant by attitudes, emotions and the like. This he 
would deny. Plainly one important question to settle the difference 
between us is: “Can such situations be evoked or not?” But let 
us see how the difference between us is somewhat more subtle than 
the question suggests. I am claiming that there are certain stories 
which, when told, might evoke the kind of situation I have in mind. 
Now this may seem a very odd way in which to conduct an argument, 
but we have to realise that, if I am right, it is /ogically impossible to 
describe in straightforward perceptual language the kind of situation 
to which I wish to call attention;—it is logically impossible to play 
a straightforward kind of explanation game and to have the result 
we need. For the kind of situation which I am claiming occurs, if 
it does occur, is more than perceptual language will straightforwardly 
deal with. To settle the difference between Flew and myself, we must 
begin therefore by telling such odd stories as we may hope to evoke 
a characteristic situation. If, when such situations are evoked, a 
person feels disinclined to accept their religious valuation, the 
second move must be to ask him to state his alternative account, in 
the confident hope that before he has gone very far we shall find 
him encountering the same kind of difficulties as beset Berkeley and 
Hume. Further, in looking for possible stories to effect the disclosure, 
let us remember that the traditional phrases of the past can all be 
regarded as quarries for producing this philosopher’s stone, e.g. 
“ timeless self,” and even “ invisible intangible disembodied spirit.” 
These and countless other phrases, if rubbed and developed in the 
right direction, have a chance of evoking the kind of situation we 
want. At the same time let us realise that such phrases as we have 
quoted have for very many people lost their complex logical placings, 
and viewed as straightforward phrases they hinder rather than help, 
conceal rather than reveal, the tale that we mean to tell. 


IV 


But to come to Flew’s paper again. It is interesting to reflect that 
among the various stories by which suitable situations may be evoked, 
are stories about death and funerals. For instance, take the case of 
“ death.” sean~ f the word can mean many things. Biological 
“ death ” talks of biochemical reactions, decomposition, a breakdown 
of organic processes, and all such stories as are commonplace in the 
laboratories of physiology, anatomy, bio-chemistry and the rest. 
Socially, “death” is that occasion after which a man no longer 
throws his darts or dinner parties. “ Death ” for the psychologist is 
that point beyond which we have no longer the appropriate behaviour 
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response. “ Death” for the statistician is something which involves 
the pay-out of insurance premiums. Now suppose we begin to 
reflect . . . yes, the day will come when in my case there is this break- 
down of organic processes . . . this cessation of the social round .. . 
this failure of appropriate behaviour responses . . . this pay-out of 
premiums .. . suppose, in other words, we begin to pare off from our 
existence all the features that the word “ death ” can cover, whereupon 
our lives become less and less . . . and less... . What is the outcome? 
As is well known, some become mad, terror-stricken, and are said 
to be “beside themselves,” or “ out of their mind”’, and not sur- 
prisingly, because for them “I” has disappeared, since they were never 
more than could have been known by the competent pathologist, 
psychologist, social worker, economist, and so on. Yet others talk 
of “peace,” “ immortality,” “Heaven,” “eternal life in Christ 
Jesus,” and so on, and these, whatever their differences, are they 
for whom there is evoked at some point or other in the story what 
we have called a chdmemsiodealst: personal situation, and the 
differences between these various situations do not now concern us. 
All that matters at the moment is that the contemplation of death 
(and funerals) can often reveal to us what we are more than the 
biological man, the social man, the economic man, the psychological 
man. By contemplating enough translations of “ X is dead ” (where 


X does not=I, but the man whose funeral I am witnessing) what is 
peculiar about the proposition “I am dead” (which we can never, 


for obvious reasons, significantly assert) becomes apparent. 

We would agree with all that Flew says about the difficulty of 
witnessing our own funerals. Indeed the difficulty concerns more 
than funerals. “1 am witnessing X’s funeral,” is neither more nor 
less problematical than “ I am witnessing X’s running,” when X does 
not=I. But both cases are altogether different when X=1, and from 
this difference arises the claim that self-awareness, whether evoked 
by funeral stories or running stories or any other way, is logically odd. 

Can a man witness his own funeral? We can give no answer one 
way or the other, and that for logical reasons ; for while, if I am right, 
we have reason to know what “I” will refer to at the time of my 
funeral, we cannot significantly link it with the word “ witnessing.” 
Flew would say that “‘ my funeral ”=an event involving all that is 
then left of me, and therefore I cannot witness it. We would say that, 
while ‘‘ my funeral” is an event which certainly involves my body, 
nevertheless our present self-awareness yields a situation not wholly 
reducible either to my body or to - public objects, or to anything 
spatio-temporal. So “ Ramsey’s funeral” then, no more than 
“Ramsey’s present public behaviour, dispositional and all that,” 
covers all that of which Ramsey is aware when he is aware of himself. 
That situation covers all such public behaviour and more. And it is 
this “ more” for which, on the day of my funeral, philosophical 
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friends, if they feel so inclined, can spend their time choosing logically 
appropriate phrases: I for my part will be content to enjoy “ it” 
untroubled then (I hope) by the need to give it a logical mapping. 
Meanwhile, let alone at my funeral, there is a part of what is given 
in my present awareness of which we cannot use temporal words 
such as “ change ” or “ cease,” or even a spatial word like “ there,” 
still less a word like “ witness”, wnless we ate prepared to give a 
very complex logical account of what we are saying, the kind of 
complex account which such logical conundrums as “ witnessing 
with the eye of faith,” or “ being there in spirit’ summarise and 
sponsor. It is such a complex structure that we need to give to 
talk about “ invisible disembodied spirits being there ” ; and it is not 
surprising that such a phrase appears to be absurd rubbish if its logical 
grammar is assimilated to an ordinary assertion, instead of being 
anchored in that kind of situation for whose evoking its complex 
logical structure is suitable currency. None so blind as those who 
insist that the language of the open-eyed must be logically in- 
distinguishable from that which they know already. 

Does death obliterate everything (except the body) that is now 
coveted by the assertion “ I am alive ”? No! For though death leaves 
a body and brings all talking, walking and cutting meat to an end, 
it does not bring to an end what we know now, in certain situations, 
as something which is “ more than ” the body and any and all spatio- 
temporal elements that those situations contain. But let me repeat 
that this point will never be fully argued; all we can do is to tell tales 
until the penny drops and the vision comes, when we see what some 
people might mean, and have meant, by “ person” words. Here is 
the cure, a therapeutic recipe, for empirical myopia. We have already 
an intimation of immortality, and though I cannot talk straight- 
forwardly about witnessing my funeral (let alone be right or wrong 
in so doing) none can assert that my body is all that is left of me 
at death, if already they have known me (or at any rate themselves) 
as more than a walker, a talker, or a weigher of sausages. 
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THE first point that will be considered in this article is what 
Christianity is. The recurrent quest for the “ essence of Christianity ” 
must not overlook the fact that the original Gospel is itself already 
an essence, and proclaims itself as such. I venture to say that among 
sacred books the Christian scriptures are unique for the pervasive 
spirit of induction, announcing a single generating principle (or essence) 
from which the various items of a complex long-growing tradition 
can be deduced. The Golden Rule, for example, is expressly 
announced as such an induction, “for this 7s the law and the 

rophets.” The profound impact of the message of Jesus was due 
in no small measure to the masterful way in which earlier rules and 
doctrines were thus caught up in an essential simplicity, and illumin- 
ated thereby. 

The Golden Rule, though beyond possible observance in its 
affirmative form, is a precept for action. More characteristic of 
Christianity is the precept for fecling, “ Thou shalt love God and 
neighbour,” appearing in Leviticus as items among many, here 
singled out as the master key, an essence. This precept of love 
would contain the Golden Rule as a corollary—it is a wider induction. 
But as a rule for feeling it appears to call for another impossibility— 
control of the Betws for who can regulate at will his 
loving or not-loving? 

This teaching assumes throughout that feeling is a proper object 
of religion’s requirement, that man is free to “ set his affections ” 
where they ought to be set!? The Sermon on the Mount is addressed 


1 This article is an extract from a book, The Coming World Civilisation which will shortly be 
published in America by Harper & Bros. 

2 A far-off anticipation of what is to-day just dawning on politics and industry, that it is not 
enough to do what you have to do—you must do it “ and /ike it’! Otherwise you don’t really 
do it—a distinct renunciation of behaviourism, as also of Kant’s view that law can ignore 
motivation, and of Spencer’s dictum, “‘ We can do as we please—we cannot do anything else— 
but we cannot please as we please.” 

Now a political requirement to enthuse, when you do not enthuse, like a conventional require- 
ment to be amiable rar you are not amiable, can be the most painful of infringements on human 
freedom, suitable only to the totalitarian conceptions of the scope of government, It is only 
in religion that a demand to love can be in order, and a failure to love be deemed a sin ; for 
these standards are first of all standards for self-judgernent, not for the police court. 
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directly to the desires of the heart, with a specific requirement for 
each of the elemental impulses. And it culminates in a summary, 
“ Be ye therefore perfect,” leaving the impression that the Teacher, 
fully aware that his precepts were exceeding the possibilities of poor 
human nature, was also clearly aware that as Teacher he could do no 
other than speak for the full requirement which that same human 
nature in quiet clarity must hold over itself. For to have any standard, 
and to have a standard of perfection in that field, are not two things 
but one. 

This intention of the Teacher is implied in another summary 
precept which, calling for a further impossibility, seems to recognise 
the prior impossibilities : “‘ Ye must be born again.” For by some 
spiritual rebirth, and only thereby, could one’s disposition-of-feeling 
so far change as to rise to the love of one’s enemies, or to that 
distinctively Christian summons to forgiveness, which like the 
“ perfection” attributed in the Sermon to the Heavenly Father 
refuses to follow the line of legal justice—forgiveness being definable 
as a will to be unjust in order, by eliciting a new temper in the case, 
to achieve a deeper justice. Here the Teacher deliberately enters the 
field of moral paradox, a field which had remained closed to all but 
the greater mystics. 

And as if to bring together his own several inductions within a 
master induction, which is also a paradox, we have the dictum, “ He 
that loseth his life, for my sake, the same shall find it.” In this 
expression, the words “for my sake” indicate an essential factor 
of the thought, namely, the affirmative power of a purposeful 
devotion, without which the blank formula “ Die to live ” gropes for 
foothold in the will. Whether this induction includes the whole of 
the Christian code, or whether it can cover the whole of universal 
morality as developed through later eras compelled to find a place 
for struggle and competition, we need not here discuss: suffice it 
to note that the Teacher was not unmindful of the type of “ moral 
fight ” for which he came to bring “ not peace but a sword.” This 
too falls within the scope of losing life to save it. 


But a religion is, in any case, something more than a code of 
morals, Especially a religion whose moral demands are so palpably 
out of reach—be born again, be perfect, be as a little child—must 
contain an answer to the question, How is their fulfilment possible? 
Its essence will be there, and not in the code only. 

The answer cannot be found in the idea of duty: it must lie in a 
disclosure of the nature of the world. For a demand upon feeling 
calls for a transformation of desire; and desire, formed in us by 
nature, can be transformed only by a vision of unsuspected beauty 
and meaning in the heart of things. If man can somehow fall in love 
with the Real, as source of life, he may fall out of love with his self- 
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‘ 


absorbed self; and it is hard to see how else he can be “ reborn” 


in the orientation of his affections. 

In other words, rebirth, not being something a person can do— 
hence an impossible object of command—is not impossible as an 
experience ; but it must come to a person through the discovery of 
something outside himself, some character in things that elicits his 
spontaneous allegiance. 

Taking the world at its surface value, it is quite possible not to 
find any such character: the comment, “ | find much in the world 
to call out my curiosity, even my wonder, nothing that calls out my 
reverence,” easily finds echo. It is to this impoverished world-sense 
that Christianity has spoken. In presence of the Roman lostness, 
convinced chiefly by power, it has represented the ultimate power 
as an active love—not a distant cosmic benevolence, but an aggressive 
will, seeking more than the confidence, the response of each individual 
soul. Most improbable! Yet in that response lay the moment of the 
demanded rebirth, the condition of the peace of each such soul : 
it alone could be his “ salvation.” 

The essence of the Christian world-view is this most unlikely 
doctrine about the nature of Being, that the most Real is the all-loving. 
If through his own perception one discovers this to be the case, the 
essence of the Christian code becomes possible, even imperative— 
namely that desire itself be changed—that self and world be 
“overcome” through a love that suffers in order to create, seeing 
the neighbour now as what he is—not only, with Kant, as a free 
being, hence requiring respect ; and not alone as an ol ject of divine 
regard, hence calling out love and service; but also as himself an 
apparition of the divine—“ ye have done it unto me ”—hence 
worthy of reverence, “even the least of these.” ‘This the deepest 
reach of the Christian ethic is an immediate consequence of the 
deepest reach of its world-view, whereby each person participates in 
the life of God. 

Service of these “‘ least” in the light of this vision of their true 
nature will indeed involve sacrifice and suffering, but not for the sake 
of self-suppression. Christianity is not a cult of world negation, nor 
of mere altruism, nor of mere pacifism. It is a call for affirmation 
of the will-to-power, transformed by a perception of Absolute Power 
as creative love: in this sense it is a will to suffer, but to suffer 
in creation. 


But what is here meant by “ perception ”? 

I have said that the Christian ethic implies a “ most unlikely world- 
view ”—unlike what we perceive. With every religion, but more 
explicitly than most, it makes appeal to “ faith” ; and faith at once 
suggests a confidence in something not perceived, a repudiation of 
what common-sense empiricism would report of the facts—passing, 
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confused, and recklessly unjust. To a serious and conscientious 
realism, there may be something not alone softly optimistic but 
downright unscrupulous in believing good of such an obviously 
mixed world. 

Faith as a tension against appearances can be defined as a reversed 
scepticism, a refusal to be cae in by the first look of experience. 
In this sense faith is a natural ally of all thought, an ingredient of 
thought, as science pursues its adventure far beyond the borders of 
the imaginable. The deus absconditus of the scientist lies indeed in a 
different direction from that of the soul seeking the moral realities— 
they are asking different questions. But they are alike concerned with 
power—always invisible—the one with power in nature, the soul 
with the ultimate power. It is a part of ancient wisdom that the 
ultimate powers are averse to display—the most powerful the least 
self-assertive. In the Hebrew prophets and in the greater mystics, 
the Almighty is in the still, small voice, or in the non-action of Tao. 
If Christianity develops this theme symbolically in the weakness of the 
divine babe, the humility of the carpenter, the poverty and homeless- 
ness of the man of sorrows, the public disgrace of the condemned, 
forsaken and crucified, laying in futility itself the foundation of an 
invincible kingdom, it is but giving narrative embodiment to an 
insight with which in principle neither ancient wisdom nor the 
latest science has any quarrel. Christianity presents its narrative as 
the clue to the world-riddle, and as such an object of faith. 

But the faith which Christian ethic requires is something more than 
a faith in principle: it is this, but it is also—if you will permit the 
wotd—a faith in fact, that is to say, in the particular and present drive 
of experience. It may point to the one matter that now concerns us, 
that religion is always in the last analysis autobiographical: “ This 
one thing I know.” And my proposal is that until one thus knows 
by seeing he has neither the right nor the power to “ believe.” 

The good faith of a religion will then appear in its appeal to 
experience, first that of its prophet as an example of his own teaching, 
then that of each believer. For Christianity this means that God’s 
work and love are perceivable by each human being—not as past 
history—but in his own way and context and time. “ Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in, and will sup with him, and he with me.” The 
“any man ” is significant. To make these words good, the speaker, 
here called “the Spirit,” must be, unlike the man of Nazareth, 
omnipresent in space and time, as it were an unbound and unlimited 
Christ—a unique assertion of universality on the plane of particular, 
individual experience. 

Christianity thus recognizes that the lone ego in its exigency 
requires—not solely the philosophical generality, and not solely the 
historical example, but also the semen! discovery that the ostensibly 
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indifferent world conceals as its reality an intimate and individual 
concern for that ego, as of parent for child. This discovery can only 
be a person-by-person event, since it is the irreducible I-am that has 
to confirm the presence of an actual Thou-art, at the nucleus of its 
experience. It is there. Its perception is not solely a rare and privileged 
event. It is present in some degree in every wakening of the mind 
to love and every opening of the eyes to beauty. The work of faith 
is to hold to the meaning of this disclosure of the Real in one’s own 
experience; it is not to accept historical event as past, nor the veiled 
mysteries of the universe. Religion can call for no faith in what was 
except as faith in what is.' 

Now the prophecy of the prophet, that from his own deed and 
sacrifice will proceed an always contemporary and ultimately universal 
persuasive force actualising in human history a reign of truth—this 
prophecy may conceivably fail. But the truth it embodies, the 
essence of the Christian world-view, that God loves the world—this 
world—and works there to bring it to himself, asserts a will that 
cannot fail. For God cannot fail. This truth, then, is not valid as 
pure truth: it is not valid unless it makes itself good. For the 
Christian to give the world up as lost is to give God up, and to 
reject the validity of his vision. It belongs therefore to the essence 
of Christianity that its world-view is being actualised in history. 

We thus complete our answer to the question as to what Christianity 
is. Its essence is threefold, creed, code, and deed—a code and a deed, 
rooted in a faith, which in turn springs from a personal experience, 
a perception of the nature of things. 

The faith : That the nature of things is divine love for the created 
world, a love that suffers ; 

The code: That desire must be reborn as active love, a will to 
create through suffering ; 

The deed: The movement initiated by such a will, as creating the 
conditions for the non-futility of all such wills. Thus the kingdom 
is being actualised, a slow leaven in human history, or, in another 
figure, a war of persuasion in a world of free wills. 


Is Christianity as thus defined universal? 

As to its essences of precept and doctrine, they certainly rise beyond 
all provincialism, and move toward world validity. It lies in the 
nature of all induction that it shakes off the limitations of its actual 
collection of data, always incomplete and to some extent local. It is 
not beyond the reach of induction—though it professes to find only 
hypotheses—that it discover what is universal and necessary, an 
absolute in the midst of relativities. In my view there are elements 


1 Cf. S, Kierkegaard; “ There is no disciple at second hand. .., For whoever has what he has 
from God himself clearly has it at first hand ; and he who does not have it from God himself 
is not a disciple.” Philosophical Fragments, 88, 84. 
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of finality in these inductive aspects of the Christian code and meta- 
physic, capable of defending themselves as such. 

ut there is still the deed, and its history. Our chief problem 
lies here. Do the historical aspects of Christianity—which after all 
make up its personal idetelepend: they detract from or perhaps contra- 
dict the universality of the whole as a concrete movement? 

Put the question the other way round. Is the religion of the world- 
civilisation to be “a” religion, or simply religion? Must it shed the 
particulars of founders, sacred books, acts of the apostles, councils, 
creeds, churches, sacraments, lives of the saints, commentaries and 
commentaries on commentaries? This is a plea that recurs; and to 
it John Dewey has given powerful support, voicing the temper of 
many a modern spirit long disaffected from contending details of 
organised religion, yet equally discontented with a religionless 
secularism. Dewey regards “ A Common Faith” as a matter of 
urgency ; but to reach it, he would “ wipe the slate clean and start 
afresh . . . free from all historic encumbrances ” (A Common Faith, 
p. 6 and pp. 8-11). 

This is not Ss a modern plea. In some degree it has 
characterised all the great reformers and founders, including Jesus 
of Nazareth. Is it perhaps an irony of history that each of the great 
universal religions, having dismissed one group of particulars, has 
taken on another? For each of them, having well distanced the 
localism of its background, has attached itself with even greater 
emphasis to the particular person of its founder. Less than any other 
religion can Christianity abstract its essential truth from its historic 
being, the deed of its prophet, and the doer. 

Its particularity, however, is by no means limited to its personal 
identification with the work and prophecy of its founder; apart 
from this, it continues to carry a heavy load of historical detail. 

What we here encounter is the irrational element in all experience. 
The price of existence, of all decision and action, is partnership with 
the irrational ; if an idea is to be more than idea, it must marry the 
accidents of time, place, event-context—factuality as it is found, non- 
deducible. To “ realise” an idea is to equip it with a here-and-now ; 
and every here-and-now has its irrelevant limitation. In Christianity’s 
early struggle for existence the irrational element becomes a conscious 
issue: “to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks 
foolishness.”! As a philosophic teaching, it might have separated 
itself from these accidents : as a task, it could not do so ; for its task 
was to make just these irrationals subserve the will of God—this 
is “ incarnation.” 

Instead of shaking free from its particulars, Christianity accordingly 
inclines to preserve them as if = were precious elements of its 
universal gospel : it celebrates its own birthday ; ritualises the passion 

1 Cf. A. A. Bowman’s remarkable essay, The Absurdity of Christianity, London, 1931. 
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of its prophet ; inclines to condense its message to mankind into two 
words, Follow Christ. As a movement it thus claims a personality 
of its own, as distinct, as odd, as steeped in peculiar, irrational 
circumstance as any individual personality. 

Is its universality thereby compromised? 

How can it fail to be? 

Perhaps the best preliminary answer would be a particular answer, 
with the simple premise that the “ irrational ’’—strange to say—is 
what everybody understands: as empirical knowers, what we are 
most used to is the givenness of the given. Since all particulars are 
in a sense irrational, it would be irrational to expect existence without 
irrationality. The reception by any person—himself a reason wrapped 
in irrationals—of any new being, person, religion, will be governed 
by this understanding—not ignoring accidents of history and 
personality, but unhindered by them. 

Let me illustrate by an instance from the Orient, where Christianity 
has been and continues to be under fire as exotic. I quote from a book 
by Yasaki Takagi published in Japan in 1954: 


“ The fundamental weakness of the Meiji, that is, the modern Japanese 
civilisation, was the mistaken notion that the various aspects of Western 
civilisation—political, economic, and social—could be borrowed without 
adopting its spiritual foundation, and the failure to grasp the basic idea 
of individuality, which is to be traced essentially to Christianity. . . . 

“* My personal conviction is that the Japanese are thus at a momentous 


juncture of their history, confronting the grave question whether they 
decide to engraft their own civilisation into the tree of Western Civilisation 
based on the Christian concept of human personality, which is, after all, 
the major trunk of universal human civilisation. This, it seems to me, is 


Lhe | 


the only way to save our nation. . . 


We need take no issue with Plato, as to whether every enfleshment 
of an idea involves some defacement of its perfect essence: we may 
assume the probability. But I point out, as against both Plato and 
Kant, that existence, in the case of an idea of right living, is an 
element of perfection. For right living has to be realised in a limitless 
variety of circumstances, each one of which adds to the meaning of 
the load which “ right living ” has to carry. This requirement rests 
with peculiar emphasis on the command to love God and neighbour. 
Its summons is too easily spoken and accepted unless its meaning 
is charged with an infinite realism. Without a literal and continued 
encounter with circumstance, “ love” is a generality unfit to carry 
the burden of religious faith in the age we now enter, forced as this 
age is to take the full measure of possible tragedy and also of the 
burgeoning potential cruelty of man’s action on man. God’s love to 
man must mean love on the part of a being co-involved in the existence 
of this world, such as it is. To speak responsibly of this love, and of 

1 Toward International Understanding, 1366. 
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man’s answering affirmation, religion must continually explore the 
expanding sense of its own finalities—it must be “a” religion, having 
its own experience.’ 

We may now fairly affirm, in answer to the question raised above, 
that the history of a particular faith normally contributes to its 
definition ; and that in so far as it does so, the universality of that 
faith is not compromised. 

But it would be an error to infer from this that there is no tension 
between its historical development and its universal essence. This 
tension is perpetually renewed. The tendency toward enriching the 
content of faith, as experience reveals its implications, has to be 
constantly challenged by the demand for simplicity and identity with 
the original aching And the very process of self-discovery, 
applying the generalities of the precepts to changing conditions of 
life, the necessity of working in the given world in terms of carrent 
pressures, techniques, concepts—not to say with worldly methods— 
must come into clash with the demand for the original purity and 
unworldliness. 


Is Christianity, then, as a whole, universal? My answer is that it is 
on the way to become universal, and that its travail through the 
western passes of modernity has qualified it, and requires it, to take 
a certain leadership in meeting the religious problems of the coming 
civilisation ; but that this leadership can be held only by a humility, 


ready to acknowledge its own continuing need for reconception, in 
view of its present unfinishedness, and also of the depth and breadth 
of the aoe experience of other lands. ‘The moment calls for a 


heightened severity of self-consciousness on the part of all religion. 

This labour of reconception is going forward, aided at every point 
by the increasingly intimate encounters of Christianity with re- 
animated ancient religions of Asia. The poate governing these 
encounters have their own immediate problems. But, for the longer 
look ahead, there are two considerations that especially concern us. 
These arise from the fact that as the one civilisation establishes itself, 
with the practical insistence of technical and economic issues, the 
strong drift to a common scientific and secular outlook, the dis- 
appearance of the older colonial structures and the corresponding 
necessities for cultural self-sufficiency everywhere, the traditional 
problems of religion will tend to be submerged under the common 
problems of the new order. Young people will be keenly aware of 
the life-and-death issues which all religion faces, as modernity presents 

1 It is just in this relation of experience to meaning—a position which I would a priori assume 
that a good pragmatist would favour—that John Dewey finds reason for secking the jettison 
of historic religion, every “a” religion, whereas to me it calls for the concrete and 
explorative work of an identifiable religious community. The difficulty, of course, is in Dewey’s 
objection to finality in any form, especially the finality of religious dogma, whereas in my view 
finality somewhere is the necessary condition of any intelligent experimentation. In the general 
necessity of experience to meaning, Dewey and I are in full accord. 
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itself as a good in itself. There arises a new perspective on all religious 
theses and observances. 

One consideration of this new perspective is a recognition of 
the necessity and incomparable worth of maturity in religion. By —— 
I mean here something more than several centuries of encounter wi 
the modern outlook. I mean a wnion of opposites, such as maturity 
in organic life implies, in which the world-views of religion have 
absorbed and made their own what is valid in the views of its critics. 
A religion that remains hostile to nature per se or to the scientific 
spirit is simply not mature; nor is a religion mature that merely 
accepts science and retreats, priding itself on its up-to-date-ness, its 
realism, its ability to wear sociological garments. Maturity means the 
glad and intelligent adoption of the natural, without the surrender of 
what is more than nature, as the human mind, which obeys nature in 
its empirical enquiries, and thus masters nature, is other and more 
than the nature which is its “ object.” There is a “nature” that 
excludes supernature ; shere is a wider “ nature” which includes su, 
nature, and can therefore do justice -physi ities—life, 
consciousness, man, history, the universal, the eternal, Mature religion, 
continuing like all religion to denounce avarice, lust, the indulgence 
of wrath and the will to dominate, will at the same time assert the 
justice of natural instinct when held subordinate to a ruling passion 
of creative love also natural in posse. In rebuking nature it will oaiier 


Nature, finding in Nature itself the standards for the rebuke of nature. 


It is clear that there is but one of the great religions whose history 
has driven it to an approximate maturity. There is but one that has 
been compelled to come to terms with a rationally convincing and 
technically triumphant naturalism, with the mind-body realism from 
which modernity springs, with a psychology of great prowess, value, 
and depth which can implicitly present a human nature devoid of 
freedom, in plausible defiance of what everyone knows, with a social 
science whose strong and valid sense of relativity is prepared to 
sweep away every absolute as mischievous arrogance, including those 
absolutes on which its own judgements of relativity must be based. 
I will not say that Christianity as a unit is equipped with the answers. 
I will say that the answers are at hand within its immediate context 
and are being recognised, 

The crucial issue for the religion of the coming civilisation will be 
its capacity to give due place to the emancipated arts and sciences 
of a secular culture, while rebuking their excesses, If the secularism 
now rapidly pervading the world 1s, as we have maintained, an off- 
spring of Christianity, the two cannot be in fundamental opposition. 
The empirical attitude of modern science is a precise application of 
losing one’s life in order to save it: here I cannot follow Toynbee’s 
judgement that modernity has erred in substituting the leadership 
of science for that of religion. The religion of the future must be 
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able to do justice both to the subjective rights of a free legal order and 
the objective rights of a science presenting i#s universe as devoid 
of purpose ; and be able to set these abstractions in their subordinate 
place within the living reality. The unique historical position of 
Christianity, as mother of modernity, gives it the equally unique 
capacity of becoming modernity’s interpreter: it becomes not the 
vaunt, but the soblesse oblige of Christianity to lend its maturity to all 
religions, 

But maturity is not the sole long-distance consideration. There is 
an equally permanent necessity for what I will call spiritual iron, with 
which maturity by itself is not necessarily in harmony. Here 
Christianity, in its modern phase, has something to learn not alone 
from the contemporary, but also from the more ancient East. For 
there is a certain danger that the Orient, under the pressure of swiftly 
growing hopes and the labours of social reconstruction, may loosen 
irs hold on its unique ancient sources of strength. 

There remains in the East a distinctive moral virility of which all 
religion has persistent need, particularly a religion which, like much 
current Christianity, tends to regard itself as a fortunately conceived 
synthesis of both worlds. For current Christianity, precisely through 
its growing capacity to bring nature and supernature sane into 
organic union—well cured of rigours formerly inspired by fears of 


Hell, and equally unenticed by such images as those of Dante’s or 


Milton’s Paradise—tends to find in its sagacious synthesis not that 
nature is lifted up but that supernature is reduced to a humanistic 
affix of nature. Prior to the present era of possible human self- 
destruction on a world scale, with its abrupt demand for literal truth- 
facing, there had entered a certain complacency into the Christian 
outlook, ready to translate sin as an indisposition open to psychiatric 
treatment, to regard the Cross as an outgrown medieval emblem, to 
consider human suffering as the unfinished business of applied science, 
and, except for a few heroic spirits, too spiritually and mentally 
weary to assume the growing urden of a technically competent 
world’s underlying doubt and despair. 

This same Christianity which once gave the Western world a 
revolutionary concept, the right of the responsible individual against 
the state, and fought for it,’ seems as a body too flabby to protest when 
that priceless treasure is transmuted into an unconditional birthday 
present for each sentient seeker of his personal happiness. The 
will to create through suffering is damped down into the will to have 
costless comfort. There is no costless comfort to be had in this world, 
still less a costless joy. If the East has needed the technical steel of 
the West, the West needs the spiritual iron of the East. For the 
East has never forgotten that there are conditions for our good, a 


1 Cf. Tertullian’s fearless assertion of the right to choose one’s own religion. 
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moral law at the heart of the universe, even when conceived under 
the forbidding and imperfect guise of Karma. 


These processes will therefore promote the silent rapprochement 
of the great faiths, without cancelling the differences in historic 
rootage. The Christian will not be concerned that the total outlook 
slowly emerging bear his name. Retaining the symbols of their 
historic pieties, the great faiths will grow in their awareness of a unity 
more significant than the remaining differences. As an ancient Hindu 
tradition runs, the place of junction of rivers has a peculiar sanctity, 
because each of the streams then realises its full being. But if Jumna 
and Ganges run together, shall the united lower stream be called 
Ganges or Jumna? Is it neither? Is it both? Or is it that one whose 
symbol men freely find compacted with the sense of both, holding 
in an historic life and deed, for which there can be no repetition and 
no substitute, a prophetic answer to man’s eternal need? 
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THE dreams of the idealists have come true ; the hopes of the ages 
are fulfilled. Knowledge after which the Stone Age groped, for which 
the wise in Babylonia, in Greece, in our own past strove and suffered : 
it is ours, “ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free” : we should all be free, then, by now. For no longer is 
knowledge, if any, the preserve of the few : it is not veiled in mystery, 
not attained by gradual initiation and life-long struggle. What 
Archimedes or Galileo would have given both their eyes for, that 
you and I and anyone may take home from an evening class for 
five shillings. And you and I and everyone: what does the goal of 
the ages reached mean for us? Let us be bold to feel the pulse of our 
time. We are setting out to “ conquer space ” (as, absurdly, we call it) 
—and tremble that the force that should convey us to the moon may 
convey us to—the other place instead ; we have delved into the silent 
depths of our souls—and return shaken; we have unearthed the 
secrets of the past and, burdened by them, know no longer whither 
we are going. Rich as never mankind was, surrounded by all the 
wonders of the world, of the Now and the Past, we live among them 
(if “ live ” be the word) as the worm lives among corpses. “ And yet 
quite comfortably ”: so the cynic retorts. Yes; comfort we have 
achieved. Not indeed that comfort for which anxious souls once 
longed; which they found in the surrender of self to the mystery 
of divine grace ; but the comfort of the oyster that dozes in its shell. 
Even the oyster has its pride. We pride in the speed of our aero- 
planes, in the lay-out of our new cities, in the smartness of our 
washing-machines. But the man in the aeroplane, the man in the 
lanned town, the man in the comfortable modern house : what is 
e like? His victory over squalor and ignorance, what has it done 
for him—for the man? For all those achievements in which we pride 
are not things good in themselves (as a rose is or a kiss); they are 
nothing unless they serve man. Now this our man, electrically 
shaved, automatically elevated, electronically propelled—what is he 
like? What has the hope of the ages fulfilled made of him? Is he 
happy. as he ought to be, in his victory? Gay? Strong? Creative? 
oble 


The answer seems only too obvious. But since this is too important 
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a question to be answered by mere sentiments and chance-experience, 
let us question those who speak for him—our poets and writers. 
There are more of them than ever before, working hard and giving 
their best ; I do not want to offend a single one of them. But the 
world and the mankind and the motifs that stand out in their 
representations—how narrow, how poor, how depressing! A 
Florentine of the 14th century, an Athenian of the sth, would not 
they have felt the image of mankind in its greatest achievement to 
be unspeakably flat, barren and insignificant? The melancholy of 
the slum, the dulness of the office, the floundering of anaemic emotions 
—and over against this drabness the escape into rootless fancy or 
bloodless artistry—a narrow orbit of outworn topics: that, in the 
mirror of contemporary art, is this time of fulfilment. Disgust, 
distrust, disorientation. If we discount—as we must—the recurrent 
calls to outdated ideals, there remains only one slender thread by which 
our age seems to reach, or at least to grope after, reality—the 
emotions of sex ; and they have been talked about, analysed, repres- 
ented and misrepresented so endlessly, so devastatingly, that only 
the most abstruse perversion may still draw a passing attention. Who 
would dare, in our disillusioned days, to praise the simple, un- 
fathomable might of world-creating Love? 

But art, it may be held, is no longer representative of the age. If 
then its testimony be dismissed as false or, at least, incomplete, what 
else can we really set against the vigour of an awakening world around 
ours—against the é¢/an of fresh convictions and the reviving power 
of age-old, proud traditions? Is this, rather, our supreme ideal and 
the gospel to be spread among the nations—the gospel of the oyster, 
the message of “the greatest happiness for the greatest number ’’? 
That message has its allurements—and its ambiguities. Do we still 
know what happiness is? Is it in the “ Daily Nonsense” imbibed 
in the comfort of the fashionable three-piece-suite ; in the intoxication 
around the boxing-ring; in the release from self in witnessing 
unheard-of deeds and undreamt-of emotions deftly performed by 
expert dunces? 

We would be doing grave injustice to ourselves were we to assert 
that it is this and no more that Europe and her greatest protagonist 
of the present day, America, can claim to their credit. The eradication 
of the worst forms of material misery ; the establishment of a fairly 
equitable administration of justice; the assurance of a notable 
amount of civic liberty—these are real and great achievements which 
you and I, all of us, would fight to the last to uphold. They are, 
however, a frame for life, not life. Our power to uphold them 
depends upon the quality of the life which is lived within this good 
frame. Has this life been adequately characterised by our appeal, 
just now, to the literature of our time and to the facts which we all 
witness day-in, day-out and everywhere? Or has it, beyond the 
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petty amusements and miseries of humdrum existence and beyond 
the soulless rush after technical progress, some worthy and powerful, 
live force that can uphold and justify our “ Western way of life ”’? 

Here of course one would point to that force which appears above 
all others to determine our civilisation—to science and learning. 
Their practical achievement stands out overwhelmingly ; and the 
respect due to the mental energy devoted to them and to the insight 
gained by them will not be lessened by the comparison with any 

revious age. If now, as before, we ask after their impact upon the 
ife of man, there certainly is more than those superficial practical 
results which invariably come to the mind first and whose value is 
open to question. We can justly claim that we are endeavouring to 

ut the achievements of science and learning to another, better use. 
We have based the whole, vast system of our education upon the 
noble persuasion that man’s real self is in his mind and that his mind 
should be formed and enriched, as much as possible, by the achieve- 
ments of great minds of the past and of our time. This persuasion 
is by no means a matter of course. Never in fact has any community 
great or small made so determined and comprehensive an effort 
to let all its members partake in the whole of its cultural inheritance. 
There is no need to enlarge upon this familiar fact ; we all are, all 
the time, subject to its impact—as individuals, as parents or children, 
teachers, pupils—and in almost any conceivable capacity. My present 
purpose is to call your attention to what I regard as a very real and 
very urgent problem of this our education in general, and in particular 
of our universities. It is a practical problem, yet not one that can 
confidently be left to the practicians. For it is at once symptom and 
cause (so I believe) of the crucial ill of our civilisation. My impression 
is that this whole great system of our education—nobly conceived 
though it is and carried into practice with an immeasurable expenditure 
of labour, devotion, thought (and public money)—is largely, and 
essentially, ineffective. I wish to suggest the cause and cure of this 
distressing fact. 

It is practically impossible nowadays to escape education. Education 
is knowledge—this tenet is the root of our woes—and knowledge is 
dispensed through information. Information is wafted at us cease- 
lessly day-in, day-out : the morning paper dulls our awakening minds 
by a rich supply of irrelevancies ; at every moment of the day the 
air buzzes with the deeds and thoughts and sentiments of people 
who do not concern us; at night time even, when the ‘nind ter 
the dissipation of the working day, should return to itself, it is 
served with—what you are being served with now. ‘The effect is 
dulness, dyspepsia through over-feeding ; for no mind is receptive 
enough to respond to the mass of information that keeps a 
for our attention. It is not a question only, or mainly, of tha’ kin 
of print and sound that is frankly designed to prevent us from 
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thinking our own thoughts (entertainment, as it is called) ; the tragic 
thing is that the riches of the world—-spiritual, artistic, historic 
and every other kind—are all ground to dust in the same mill. A very 
mature and selective mind will indeed be able to pick out, from this 
maze, what can serve it and enrich it; but we all know that in 
general the effect of this indiscriminate, overwhelming supply of 
knowledge is the opposite. There is no urge and no chance for 
active personal response ; hence we are dulled, not enriched. And 
if it be true that “ something always sticks ”—what is really gained 
if the milk boy, in between the latest hits, whistles the first bar of 
the een 

If then this large branch of education largely defeats its own ends, 
one looks with redoubled anxiety at the traditional educational 
institutions—schools and universities. Far be it from me lightly to 
disparage their work (which, after all, 1 am trying to serve myself). 
On the contrary, the more one sees of it, the more deeply one is 
impressed by the sincere devotion, the untiring efforts and the careful 
thought which are, all the time, being expended upon it. If none 
the less 1 venture to question its results, | am not alone in this 
sentiment. I could refer to anxious conversations among teachers 
of every description; to our typical melancholy (recurrent like a 
periodic ague) when each year the examination papers tell us what 
our teaching has achieved or, rather, failed to achieve ; to conferences 
and to books devoted to this sad topic: the more we teach, the less 
we learn. And, after all, if this grandiose effort in education were 
successful, why is the mind of the age such as it is? 

It may justly be objected that even the most perfect kind of 
education cannot be expected to transform all mankind into Galileos 
and Cellinis. Even so, some notable effect may be expected, if not 
with all, then at least with those who are deemed suited for the 
highest type of education (one hesitates, in our democratic days, to 
use the word é/ite). Therewith our attention is turned to the uni- 
versities. They supply the experts needed in many fields (and are 
being urged all the time to supply more of them). These experts are 
furnished, at the universities, with the information required to 
enable them to play their special part in the economic process—and 
woe betide the community if this were not done efficiently. What 
we are inquiring into, however, is the educational effect of this hand- 
out of information, of knowledge transmitted. The man in the 
expert—what does he gain from his years at the university? 

It would be impossible, even if one were omniscient, to summarise 
a complex situation without doing injustice to some persons and 
some facts. For this unavoidable shortcoming | offer my sincere 
apologies. The general picture, as I see it, is this: to the vast majority 
of students, study is a strenuous and joyless task that has to be 
undergone, in accordance with rules and regulations, in order to 
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pass a series of examinations and finally to “ get a degree.” Hence 
their first interest, and their last, is in last year’s printed examination 

pers and in a handy crib. I am far from denying that a sincere 
interest determines at least a proportion of students in the choice 
of their particular course ; more often than not, I am afraid, their 
enthusiasm is quenched by the inexorable mechanism of their set 
work, It seems woefully significant to me that the student who 
would venture out of class to start discussing a topic arising from 
it risks being dismissed by his fellows as a “ highbrow ”; that what 
common intetest there is centres upon petty personalities, on diver- 
sions and entertainments which are in no way different from those 
of any other man in the street ; on sex—on anything, in fact, but his 
chosen study. Let lenient observers call these divertimenti by flattering 
terms like “ well-deserved relaxation” or “ valuable experience of 
real life” (as though study were not “ real life”); at any rate, these 
facts mean nothing less than this: our teaching, our “ university 
education,” fails to touch, let alone to affect and to mould, the person, 
the man in the student. Why? 

At times one feels inclined to blame our students. They are 
such fortunate persons! Where else in the world has it happened that, 
on attaining the fair age of eighteen years and a very modest level 
of schooling, you are positively pursued by the authorities with the 
offer of three or more years of free study? Three years of grace! 
Three years free from the care for your daily bread, to be devoted 
to the cultivation of your mind! One would expect to hear paeans 
of praise; to see faces bright with joy and gratitude at this truly 
grandiose gift from the community ; to witness an enthusiastic and 
untiring effort at making the most of it—and, in the end, an impressive 
and convincing result in the emergence of a cultured, keen and 
superior personality. And’ what in fact do we see? But sullen faces 
(brightened at the most by some schoolboy pranks); grumbling 
complaints ; a listless cramming well within the minimum require- 
ments, and, in the end, the degree. That is all. Shall we still wonder 
that, beyond practical efficiency, so little is seen—in essentials, that is, 
in humanis—to result from so great and so nobly conceived an effort? 

For this state of affairs the student is unjustly blamed. He comes 
from a school where he has been made, like it or not, to read this 
and to write that and to memorise this and that, in accordance with 
a syllabus which neither he nor his master has chosen, and for the 
purpose of satisfying the examination requirements. He may or 
may not anticipate something different on entering the university ; 
at any rate he is met there by a mechanism of just the same kind, 
sucked into a huge machine which, like it or not, sluices him through 
complicated channels, not of his choosing, to the one all-important 
ery final examination. Admittedly these channels have been 

esigned with infinite care; admittedly, university teachers are by 
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no means blind to the dangers of this mechanisation and are striving 
in various ways to reduce them; admittedly, some few students of 
special aptitude and vitality manage to benefit, even in essentials, 
even from this kind of study: all this is as nothing in view of the 
essential inefficiency of this teaching. And the proof is the general 
state of mind as initially described. Nor am I foolish enough to 
suggest that this state of mind could be transformed, one, two, 
three, by a mere administrative change in the method of university 
teaching. ‘The method of this teaching is rooted in a concept of 
knowledge which it has in common with all our public educational 
institutions (leaving aside a few honourable but insignificant excep- 
tions)—in common, moreover, with public opinion almost everywhere 
in our Western world. It is a wrong concept nevertheless, and it 
leads to a notion of education equally wrong. To put them right 
will require nothing short of a revolution or an earthquake— 
primarily in men’s minds; thereafter in the set-up of educational 
institutions. But if we do not bring about this wholesome earthquake 
speedily and efficiently, the prospects of our civilisation are un- 
comfortable. The universities are by no means the only institutions 
which need, and would benefit from, this turn about ; others may be 
described as equally or more important, according to taste. But one 
must begin somewhere ; and the universities, after all, are in a very 
obvious manner the hub of the whole system. 

That basic fault is in the quantitative concept of knowledge. 
It leads to the delusion that a certain, measurable amount of knowledge 
administered to any person constitutes education. Put into practice, 
as is done by us, these false principles spell the ruin, not merely of 
education, but of man. Supposing that we understand each other 
about the concept “ man.” The cure of the evil into which during the 
last century we have allowed ourselves to slide is given by one 
ambiguous and dangerous word : liberty. 

These axioms require more elaboration than the space of a single 
article permits. The following observations may, however, be 
offered. 

Very rightly we regard it as the task of education to make the 
learner partake in our Western tradition; very rightly, again, we 
acknowledge that this tradition is too vast to be embraced by anyone 
in its entirety, and hence offer various significant sections of it to 
suit different aptitudes and interests. Very wrongly, per contra, we 
hold that, within each of these sections, one fixed set of representative 
productions (with a fixed, minor amount of marginal variation) can be, 
and has to be, absorbed by every student and that the essence of 
study is defined by this material substratum. Innocent though it 
may look, this requirement discounts the fact that no learning can 
be done without the active, live collaboration of the learner, who 
cannot contribute his collaboration, if he has no live relation to the 
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object in question. But he is not asked. Once he has chosen his 
course, he has to “ satisfy the requirements ”’—to assemble the 
number of points which will, in the end, suffice for the one great, 
final purpose, the examination. Cramming can be and is enforced 
in this way, but not learning ; the student memorises ad hoc, only 
to shed the burden from his mind as soon as the one practical purpose 
has been achieved. Thus our teaching remains fruitless. 

The examination is the great bogey which forces teachers and 
pupils into this blind alley; it determines, from first to last, the 
method and matter of study. It is itself based upon the misconception 
that knowledge is a measurable quantity ; that e.g. one pound of 
English plus two of French plus half-a-pound of Philosophy equals 
one-and-a-half pound each of, say, Chinese and Russian and 
Music. These quantities are measured (exactly, as we foolishly 
flatter ourselves) by points—so many points for so many correct 
answers. Whether or no the student has actively penetrated the 

uestion and benefited from pondering it, does not enter into con- 
sideration. Preferably he has not ; it would be bound to detain him ; 
and the exam., like the whole of his study, is a race. Every average 
university student answers in one three-hour paper (one out of 
perhaps a dozen!) a set of questions which it would take me three 
years to tackle. Obviously, nothing but a parrot-like rehearsal of 
memorised facts and views can be seabed at this, the crowning 
occasion of a study which is, from the first and throughout, orientated 
towards and determined by it, by means of the dread syllabus. Thus 
we debase and deprave the whole of the study, teaching and learning, 
through an elementary, if common, misconception and rob a noble 
purpose and effort of its precious fruit. We treat knowledge as 
though it were paraffin and the student a canister; we disfigure 
the live, ripening and enriching contact of live mind and live tradition 
into a dead quantum—dull matter slapped onto dulled minds by 
the yard, by the pound. Small wonder that students do not turn out 
as we should wish ; that our civilisation is waiting in vain for the 
inspiring impact of an educated ¢é/ite, What should be, and could be, 
the way to and the means for becoming men, live men, bright men, 
good men, that we have turned into dead toil and dead stuff, bulldozed 
into the examination syllabus. 

If we invoke the ideal of liberty against this ruin, we are far 
from fancying a university where everyone flounders about aimlessly, 
trying here and failing there according to the whim of the moment. 
It should be a workshop instead of a cramming institution (however 
refined); a workshop where everyone, from the professor to the 
newcomer, learns by active, live work one with another. There the 
student would work, not because he is told to, but because he wants 
to. One significant fact, one stimulating problem to which his 
interest responds will lead him on to the next. The inherent law 
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of the work, not a dead syllabus, will be his taskmaster, forcing him 
to think and to learn all the time. Thus, with a constant personal 
response, he will widen and deepen his range of knowledge and 
therewith develop and enrich his mind. This manner of learning 
by no means tor Am but essentially requires the help and guidance 
of competent teachers; but the syllabus in its present rigid form 
would have to go; with it the cherished illusion of equal examinations 
for everybody: that is the price of liberty. Plans of study, fair 
standards, reliable forms of examination will still be desirable and 
een indeed the English universities, with their comparatively 
arge teaching staffs, have a fairer chance of realising a planned and 
controlled freedom of study than any others the world over. 

Liberty is dangerous—but mechanisation is deadly. Let us risk 
liberty. Through it we may still find a better way to uphold our 
Western tradition than by the miserable alternative of poisoning the 
rest of the world with the inhuman ideals of technical progress and 
the drab happiness of the oyster. 
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THE doctrine of the Fall of man is an essential part of any religious 
understanding of human life, but unfortunately the doctrine itself 
is widely misunderstood. Throughout theological history it has been 
almost universally assumed to refer to a past event in the history of 
the human race. This interpretation has always led :o difficulties, 
the archetype of which is the “ ordinary intelligent man’s ” objection 
“ Why should God make me suffer for something my ancestors did? ” 
The fall meaning of these difficulties has however not usually been 
appreciated. 

The “ ordinary man’s” objection in fact goes to the heart of 
the matter, though he himself is not usually aware of its implications. 
The error of historical interpretations of the Fall-doctrine is that 
they fly in the face of man’s own deepest intuition about himself, 
namely his intuition that his real nature is that of a person who trans- 
cends the situation of his biological species. The interesting thing 
is that this intuition of transcendence is a profcundly religious 
intuition ; indeed, it is probably the fundamental intuition which 
constitutes religious awareness, for man transcends the limitations 
of time and circumstance by virtue of contact with the Transcendent, 
as Karl Jaspers puts it. Consequently historical notions of the Fall, 
which assume that man’s present situation is determined and 
defined by the situation of the human species as a whole, contradict 
the basis of the very outlook on life which gives rise to belief in 
a Fall. 

The reason for the misinterpretation in past generations was that 
the philosophical thought-forms available to theologians for the 
expression of religious truths were radically inadequate to the task. 
That is not, as some obscurantists have concluded, because religious 
truth is inherently incapable of verbal expression. It is for the much 
more practical and much more sinister reason that our thought-forms 
reflect our ways of living, as Marx showed, and our ways of living 
are for the most part such as to deny the transcendence which makes 
man fully man. This of course is to a considerable extent what is 
meant by calling our world “ fallen” or “ sinful,” namely that the 
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structure of its life is inhuman because it denies the Transcendent. 
The truth in what modern Protestant theologians are saying about 
the Fall having “ vitiated man’s intellect ” is that because our world is 
organised in this way the natural thought-forms of the human race 
are such as to be incapable of expressing transcendence, and con- 
sequently incapable of expressing «ie truth of the Fall itself. 

t the situation is not irremediable, simply because the human 
situation itself is not beyond redemption. The thought-forms of 
European culture in particular have undergone considerable change 
and expansion ander the impact of the Christian revelation itself. The 
Greek thought-forms in which men first tried to express that revelation 
were utterly inadequate, and the result was either that the religious 
truth became distorted, as in the case under discussion, or else that 
the truth itself was saved by expression in terms which defied logic— 
in terms, that is to say, of paradox. ‘The very existence of such 
paradoxes, however, has had an irritant effect which has made 
philosophers strive to make their thought-forms more flexible, more 
capable of expressing really personal truths. The Hegelian organic 
logic was an enormous advance on classical logic because it was 
able to give expression to the facts of life and growth, whereas 
classical thought-forms were able to ee only wiichaniall processes 
like addition, attraction, fusion and the like—and this advance was 
achieved precisely because Hegel was struggling to give expression 
to Christian doctrines, as the recent publication of his Early 
Theological Writings makes clear. It did not go far enough, as 
Kierkegaard showed ; it was capable of expressing only biological 
life, not personal life, bios but not yoe—it was aesthetic, not truly 
religious. But it was an advance for all that, and it was produced 
by the leavening action of Christianity. Moreover the leavening action 
has continued, and in our own day seems to be bringing forth a 
philosophical movement which, taking its inspiration to a large 
extent from Kierkegaard, is actually trying consciously to achieve 
the expression of personal truth. It is the movement which is called 
in some cases “ existentialism” and in some cases “ personalism,” 
and its motto might well be “‘ Take transcendence seriously.” 

The movement has a long way to go yet towards its objective, but 
already many things are becoming clear. It is clear, for instance, 
that the mode of man’s transcendence of time and circumstance is 
essentially relationship of a certain kind between man and man. Man 
becomes “‘ personal,” or fully human, in, shrough and because of relation- 
ships with his fellow-men that are personal and fully human. It is 
fully. personal relationship, or “1-Thou” relationship as German 


thinkers have tended to call it, which makes a human being somethin 

more than a featureless unit in a mechanically regimented herd, rom 
more important because more subtle, something more than a mere 
cell or limb which fulfils itself by performing a co-operative function 
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in the organic body politic. And this is precisely the point d’appui 
of religion, as the caeeeiiuataen are now beginning to show. It is 
in the mysterious and terrifying “ facing one another ” that primitive 
man encounters the Holy, the mystery that cuts him off from his 
participation mystique in the life of the tribe. It is between man and 
woman in marriage that the shekinah is to be found, as the ancient 
Rabbis said. “ The kingdom of God is between you,” said Jesus, in 
a phrase which has defied translation into mechanistic or organic 
terms and led to endless exegetical disputes as a result. “‘ With my 
fellow-beings I enter into communion” is the declaration of the 
fully-enlightened, fully-liberated follower of the way of Buddha. The 
encounter with the Transcendent is here, in fully personal relationship 
—for something cannot come out of nothing, and since we all alike 
owe personal existence to relationship with others then entry into 
personal relationship must be entry into a Creative Power, a reality 
which we do not make by our coming together, but which rather 
makes us as we enter it. “‘ That love can love and be loved; that was 
a great discovery—say a revelation,” as Charles Williams put it. 
St. John put it even more simply when he said—and meant, quite 
literally—“ God is love.” 

From this it follows that it is a profound distortion of religious 
truth to interpret the creation of man as a past event—and behind 
historical interpretations of the Fall there always stand _ historical 
interpretations of the creation. Whatever may be the fate of the 
theories of physical cosmology so dramatically popularised by Mr. 
Fred Hoyle a few years ago, the principle he enunciated was one of 
vital theological importance, ~ which religious thinkers should 
never have le go—the principle that God’s creative activity is a 
continuous process. The creation of man does not mean the emergence 
of a new species in the scale of evolution, for man as man is not a 
species. It is a process which is continually happening in the life 
of every individual, the process by which every individual becomes 
a Self by fully personal encounter with other Selves, the process 
which makes lovers declare that they have fallen in love, that ‘‘ This 
thing is bigger than both of us,” or that “ Love will find a way.” 

The task of the doctrine of the Fall is to explain why, in spite of 
the fact that man is constituted by this process, the organisation of 
the world’s life is such as to deny the Transcendent—that is to say, 
to deny Love, It obviously is so: our conventions, our social 
structures, our education, all teach us to value personal relationshi 
only insofar as they subserve the objectives of the various social 
structures themselves, and to set them sternly aside if ever they 
threaten to get in the way of “ life’s real business.” And even in 
those relationships which are supposed to be personal, our whole 
conditioning tends to make us close ourselves up against the trans- 
cendent Creative Power. The so-called “‘ Athanasian Creed ” describes 
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that Power as a threefold unity of Giving, Acceptance and Over- 
flowing, in utter equality, which is “ uncreated ” (i.e., spontaneous, 
unforced), “ infinite ” (i.e., unlimited by reservations) es “eternal ” 
(i.e., “ love is not love that alters when it alteration finds ”). We, on 
the other hand, are encouraged to grab what we can from a relation- 
ship while we have the chance, to compel the other person to accept 
our terms of relationship, to be exclusive, to grade people according 
to careful hierarchies, to be deliberate, to impose conditions and to 
adapt ourselves to changing circumstances. The effect of all this is 
to cut us off from our only real source of life, a contradiction which 
in our own day is being rediscovered with a vengeance by the 
psychologists, who tell us that no-one is really psychologically healthy, 
that conscicusness stands in constant contradiction to the Id or the 
Collective Unconscious even though it is only sustained in being 
by that greater Power.! Yet unless we are prepared to doubt the power 
of Transcendent Love to be effective in the creation of personality, that contra- 
diction cannot be explained by any general statement about the history of the 
human species as a whole, 

To affirm God’s power in this respect is not to deny the importance 
of history and development or to suggest that in any sense a person 
can start life de novo—that would be simply silly. It is to say that 
habits, however strong, can be broken, that social forms, however 
well-established, can defied or transformed, and that Trans- 
cendent Love breaks into human life again and again offering us 
opportunities fo~ remaking the world nearer to our heart’s desire. 

ere are in our existence spots of time, as Wordsworth said, which 
with distinct pre-eminence retain a renovating virtue: in the jargon of 
the existentialists, there are “ limit-situations”’ where we are not 
simply carried along by our past conditioning or the conventions of 
our society, and our choices in those “ instants’ can remould the 
whole pattern of habit and convention for the future. Whatever 
the strength of a man’s ingrained habits, if he falls in love he 
encounters God in power, and all his conditioning is, for a time at 
least, broken down. He begins to be a person almost in spite of 
himself, and although the time is bound to come when the old 
habits will re-assert themselves, he has hold, if he will but retain it, 
on an eternal fulcrum from which they can be fought and transformed. 
And such irruptions of divine power occur throughout life, so that 
the anti-personal structure of the world’s life would be transformed 
in a few generations at least if i¢ were not maintained in being by fresh 
individual dion In fact there must be continuous fall corresponding 


1 The implicit identification of the source of libido with Transcendent Love would perhaps 
not at first be accepted either by psychologists or theologians, but logical study shows that what 
analytical psychology has “ discovered ” and called by these names is Transcendent Love: the 
reformulation of modern Lage gr discoveries as a consequence of this > change is 
a most illuminating enterprise which has been made the object of a separate study in the belief 
that it is most necessary for the progress of psychology itself—see the present author’s article 
in the Hibbert Journal for April, 1952. 
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to the continuous creation of man. Original sin must be something 
we all commit—originating sin, in fact, the deliberate denial of love 
at just those “ instants” where, if we wished, we could break free 
from the world. 
This has been understood well enough by men of real insight 
in all religions, but their non-personal thought-forms have usually 
‘prevented them from giving it adequate expression. ‘The early 
Christian Fathers, for instance, tried to express it by their statements 
about the “ seminal identity ” of all men in Adam and the like, and 
St. —— himself, who is usually thought of as the arch-exponent 
of an hereditary concept of original sin, actually said that when Adam 
fell “ we were all in that one man, when we were that one man.” 
His failure to say orecisely how “we were all in that one man,” 
however, has | im to be credited almost ever since with an 
inhuman doctrine of the punishment of all for the sin of one, and 
there is reason to believe that this has been the real emotional core 
of the Pelagian protest all down the ages, although when the matter 
is examined in detail it is found that it is really Pelagius’ doctrine 
which was inhumanly moralistic and Augustine’s which sought to 
set men free. The same emotional reaction against what seems to 
amount to an imputation of inhumanity to God has led to the various 
attempts, from Irenaeus to the “evolutionary modernists,” to suggest 
that the Fall must really have been a “ fall upwards,” a necessary 
step if man was to pass out of a stage of childhood innocence (or, in 
the modern version, animal unself-consciousness) and attain responsi- 
bility—although there is nothing whatever in any of the world’s 
fall-myths to suggest such a view, and it does little credit to God to 
suggest that he could not make responsible beings without putting 
them through Belsen first. Of the ancient writers the one who came 
nearest to finding an expression of the true Fall-doctrine was Origen, 
with his suggestion that, since God would not allow us to suffer the 
effects of something for which we were in no way responsible, we 
must all have fallen in some pre-natal existence. This has its own 
difficulties—the concept of pre-natal existence is a little difficult to 
defend logicaliy—but it had the advantage of giving the right sort 
of meaning to “ original” in “ original sin.” Much later, at the 
int when classical thought-forms had been strained almost to 
teaking-point and the time was ripe for Hegel’s great formulation 
of organic logic, Hegel’s master, Kant, put forward a similar view 
of the Fall, namely, the view that the world of “ phenomenal ” 
selves, which is organised on a basis that denies the Second 
Categorical Imperative all along the line, must be sustained in being 
by the sinful decisions of our noumenal selves. ‘This is in a sense 
just as much a failure of expression as Augustine’s, but like Origen’s 
theory it is a confession of ignorance that points in the right direction. 
It was Kierkegaard who probably first clearly expressed, in his 
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concept of the “ instant,” the fact that the point “ outside time ” 
where the Fall —— is not outside ordinary experience but inside 
it, at the point of Transcendence, the point of special contact with 
“ the God-Relationship,” as he called it. The modern existentialists 
who have taken up and developed the logic of the “ instant” or 
“ limit-situation ” have not usually been concerned to link it with the 
doctrine of the Fall, but it is interesting to find Pierre Emmanuel 
writing in his autobiography, The Universal Singular, “ For every man 
there comes a moment, not when he succumbs to temptation, but 
when he commits the initial fault, original fault in its proper sense, 
which seals his revolt against God.” 

It is important to recognise that this does not mean simply that 
the great religious fall-stories, and particularly, for Christians, the 
story of Adam and Eve in the book of Genesis, should be thought of 
as allegories of individual life-history instead of racial history. The 
point is that they are not allegories at all: they are myths, and the 
time-reference-structure of myth is quite different from that of 
allegory. It is sometimes said that myths are stories expressing 
eternal truths as temporal processes, and that is true enough provided 
we remember that “ eternal ” does not refer to something static and 
unchanging right outside this world but rather, as John MacMurray 
has so well expressed it, “ the reality of the temporal in the temporal.” 
The human world as religion sees it is not a system of relations with 
its own principle of continuiry, with one stage the product of the 
preceding stage alone: rather its course of development and indeed 
its very existence depends upon the continuous injection of new 
initiatives, new causal trains, from moment to moment, by individuals 
in contact with the Reality of Love which is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever. The causal chains are — or negative, 
creative or inhuman, according to the way individual persons react 
to Love at the moments in question. Myths are attempts to express 
the things that go on at these crucial points of contact between time 
and eternity, as it were: their reference might be described as trans- 
temporal, and it is not surprising that they are religion’s most 
characteristic form of expression. What they do have in common 
with allegory is that their method is deliberate over-simplification, 
the purpose of which, as with great drama also, is the pin-pointing 
of those aspects of a complex situation which are of special importance. 
When, for instance, a man falls in love, or alternatively quarrels 
with someone, a great many things are happening at once, a great 
many causal chains are interlocking : what the creation-myths and 
fall-myths do is to present artificially simplified situations in which 
only one process is going on, namely, the crucial, trans-temporal 
process, the process where real initiation of new events takes place 
through positive or negative encounter with Transcendent Love, so 
that in the complex situations of actual life we can discern the facets 


“ce 
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that are really important. Consequently those psychologists—there 
are quite a number of them just at present—who interpret myths as 
allegories of psychological development, and fall-myths in particular 
as allegories either of the “ fall”’ out of the womb or else of the 
first experience of sexual shame or something of that sort, are missing 
the point just as much as the people who interpret them as references 
to supposed prehistoric events in the life of the race. There is this 
difference, that at least birth and adolescent crises are real events, 
whereas the interpreters who, like Mr. C. S. Lewis in The Problem of 
Pain, insist that the Fall must refer to racial history, are in the 
dangerous position of inventing history on a dogmatic basis: but 
on the other hand it must be said that the psychological interpretations 
very rarely have any close resemblance to the myths they are supposed 
to explain, which does them little credit considering lest much the 
psychologists are wont to emphasize the psychological accuracy of 
myths and fantasies. The truth is that any sort of historical interpreta- 
tion leads to difficulties whether it be “ phylogenetic” or “ontogenetic,” 
because myths do not describe genetic processes, and the implication 
that human life is primarily a matter of genetic processes is actually 
profoundly irreligious and profoundly at variance with the facts 
of experience, 

It is only when we have got this absolutely clear that we can begin 
to see what the fall-myths, and the Genesis one in particular, really 
mean. One of the interesting things about both racial-historical and 


individual-historical interpretations is that they nearly all ere the 


fact that the Genesis-story tells of the fall of Adam and Five. The 

resence of Eve is usually regarded as more or less accidental, and 
if it is given any real dramatic significance at all it is usually only to 
introduce a sexual reference, although the story in fact says nothing 
whatever about sex in the fall. When we have grasped the proper 
nature of the myth, however, it becomes clear that the story includes 
Eve because it is precisely the story of a relationship. In fact it is just 
what, from a personalist point of view, we can see that a fall-myth 
ought to be, namely the story of how a personal relationship “ in 
God” is broken and replaced by a merely functional co-operative 
relationship of work i breeding. The “ moments ” in our lives 
when we commit the original fault are, as has been said, moments 
_ of special contact with Love. Now of course we never experience 
Love in a pure state: we always bring to any such experience a 
whole conditioning in inhumanity, and we are always involved in 
a network of other relationships which expose any particular love- 
relation to considerable tension. ‘This is just where the simplifying 
method of myth is valuable. The Eden story presents the artificial 
situation of a single, isolated, unbroken love-relationship with no 
past, and by showing how /hut is broken it enables us to see what 
it is in our more complicated affairs that is real Original or Originating 
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sin, as against what is the simple deadweight of “ the world.” The 
answer, which has also proved a thorn in the flesh of those who have 
tried to use sub-persofial thought-forms in their interpretations, is 
that the original sin is the choice of the knowledge of good and evil. 

The meaning is not difficult to understand in the personalist context, 
although it is highly shocking to our prejudices, the “ highest” of 
which, let us remember, eno, as much a product of the “ fallen ” 
world’s conditioning as the grossest.! Love is “ uncreate” or 
spontaneous, it is “ unconditional,” it is a relation of equals. Moral 
judgement, however, in the sense of judgement of good and evil, is 
the antithesis of spontaneity, it makes relationship depend upon 
conditions and it denies equality. It therefore represents a sin, a 
denial of God. Such a statement may seem at first sight to be not so 
much shocking as absurd: it may be that love is beter than morality, 
but surely morality is an advance on the state of complete unrestraint, 
in which all life would dissolve in chaos? But no, the truth goes 
deeper than that, and it needs to go deeper too, for in our own 
generation we have witnessed a discovery which, if we but stop to 
take it seriously, shows up the whole business of moral discipline 
and moral education in a most suspicious new light—namely, the 
discovery of repression. ‘The attempts of conventional religious 
apologists to dodge the consequences of this discovery have provided 
some excellent examples of sophistry, but they have mostly missed 
the main point, which is that moral discipline tends to be futile, 
since it merely causes the “ immoral” impulses to find themselves 
disguised outlets. It is perhaps here more than anywhere else that 
we are witnessing the exposure of hopeless contradictions in “ the 
world’s ” philosophy, and are being urged by science (which is a 
product of Christianity) towards a really adequate personalist 
philosophy. The doctrine of original sin embodied in the myth of 
Adam and Eve has the interesting consequence that if we take it 
seriously it makes sense of this problem of repression, and a number 
of other problems of the same kind that are being thrown up by 
modern psychology. 

The fundamental error that lies behind our incredulity at the 
notion that morality is a sin is the error of assuming that human 
beings, unrestrained, are greedy, selfish, aggressive and so on. This 
is an assumption which all the world makes: some “ religious ” 
people have of late taken a delight in proclaiming it loudly in the 
name of the doctrine of original sin, although in fact that doctrine contra- 
dicts it flatly. In truth, if we take the religious view of man as a creature 
of Love seriously, we must reject in foto the notion that his motives 
are “unrestrained instincts.”? On the contrary, his motives are at 


1 This is another important truth which modern Protestant thinkers have re-ermphasised, much 


to the puzzlement of most English thinkers. as | 
2 It is, of course, yet another notion which assumes that man is primarily organic, primarily 


a member of a species. 
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bottom precisely responses to the pull of Love: it is the conditioning of 
the “ fallen” world, which makes us try to live on the basis of our organic 
individuality, that turns these drives back upon themselves and makes them 
look like blind instincts. This has been recognised explicitly and worked 
out in detail only by a few thinkers, notably Max Scheler! and John 
MacMurray,’ but it is implicit in the teaching of all the great religions 
and something like it is implied again and again by all the recent 
psychological discoveries about the dependence of “ instinct ” upon 
social determination. Even basic desires like hunger are never, in 
man, simply demands for organic satisfaction—if they were, eating 
would never have acquired a ritual importance: and certainly lust, 
self-assertion, aggression and cruelty are all aspects of love gone wrong. 
That is why the attempt to deal with them by eliminating them 1s 
futile, for Love cannot be ultimately denied—man cannot ever 
ultimately settle down to an existence based on organic co-operation 
in the herd. But there is more than that to it, for the thing that twists 
man’s love-responses into the seven deadly sins is the fallen world- 
pattern, but that, as we have seen, is only maintained by free human 
decision at the personal level itself. In mythological terms, a perfect 
isolated unbroken love-relationship could not be broken by any 
immoral impulses, or any of the seven deadly sins as ordinarily 
understood, since they would not be there: the Adam and Eve myth 
declares this quite clearly. It could only be broken by the deliberate decision 
of one of the partners to insist upon making a dathhen out of something 
that in itself need never be one. ‘This particularly absolute form of pride 
can be seen again and again to precipitate quarrels in ordinary life, 
but the complications of the situations are such that we never see it 
for what it is. The Genesis myth reveals it in its true colours as the 
ultimate and original denial of love, which by severing contact with 
Love actually creates the situation in which morality seems to be necessary. 
After Adam and Eve have lost Eden, Love itself appears to set up 
a flaming sword to prevent re-entry. The suspicion which psycho- 
analytic discoveries arouse about the validity of the world’s method 
of dealing with instincts by moral suppression and discipline is 
therefore profoundly right. To do so is precisely to give life over 
to the dominion of Original Sin and to try to make the denial of God 
and humanity complete. 

In these terms it is easy to see why genuine Christianity, even when 
— indeed especially when—it preaches original sin, comes as a gospel 
of liberation. It offers in particular to modern psychology the answer 
to the problem of what to do with repressed instincts. It shows us 
that the dilemma between unrestrained expression, with consequent 
social chaos, and repression, which is no solution and makes us ill 


1 See The Nature of Sympathy. 
2 See Reason and tion and Interpreting the Universe. The influence of the latter on the present 
writer's thought as a whole will be obvious. 
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into the bargain, is unreal. It is unreal because it assumes in both cases 
that man is a biological individual with certain general needs standing 
over against society in general, but in fact it is from precisely this 
isolation and the generality of his instincts that he needs to be 
liberated. He needs to be liberated into personal relationship, and when 
and insofar as he is so liberated his immoral desires will be trans- 
formed into aspects of love—he will in fact be sanctified. But since 
he chooses continually to deny love through eating of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, he can only be liberated into 
personal relationship when Love becomes capable of including its 
own denial. This of course is precisely what Christianity proclaims— 
a gospel of forgiveness. We can see, when that is understood, just 
what the Eastern religions mean when they say that the Absolute 
lies “‘ beyond good and evil,” and what St. Augustine meant when 
he said ‘“‘ Love, and do as you like.” The wish, or itch, to divide 
life into good and evil is, as Freud saw, the death-wish, but as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. 


Mutual forgiveness of each vice, 
Such are the gates of paradise. 


This is not, as might first appear, antinomianism. Laws cannot 
simply be abandoned—the task of liberating human beings into 
personal relationship is long, delicate and hard, requiring all the 
disciplines of sensitiveness which the Christian community has 


evolved in its practice of prayer and ritual through the centuries, and 
so long as liberation into personal relationship is unattained the 
burden of morality and repression must be accepted or society wi// 
dissolve in chaos. (The very fact that the antinomian heresy arose 
and had to be corrected, however, ought to be sufficient to make us 
doubt whether the conventional religion of our day, which acts as 
the protector and guardian of morality, has anything to do with real 
Christianity!) ‘The true task of the Christian was perfectly summed up 
by Jesus in the injunction to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s. There are a great 
many relationships in life which not only are not personal but 
could never be so: the objective of religion must not be confused with 
the woolly sentimentalism which suggests that all human relationships 
can be transformed into love-relationships—that can only be held 
by someone who has no notion of what a mysterium tremendum teal 
personal relationship is. ‘The true religious objective is to see that 
the whole structure of social life is rooted and grounded in love, so that 
all those relationships which are merely co-operative always subserve 
those which are contacts with the Transcendent, instead of swamping 
them, as is the case in our fallen world. The realm of Caesar is to 
be brought into submission to the realm of God, not abolished, and 
where a relationship is and always will be one of co-operation then 
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the necessary moral burden of it must be accepted until sanctification 
makes it unnecessary by removing the immoral impulses altogether. 
This does not imply a doctrine of conservatism—organisation for 
revolution implies just as much repression as organisation for social 
life, and revolution may well be necessary before any particular 
social organisation can be made to serve God. But necessary as it 
may be, the main work of liberation lies elsewhere, in those relation- 
ships which can and ought to be personal, but over which the 
Accuser, the God of this world, has established his dominion. In 
such relationships as these—marriages which have degenerated into 
“ harmonious cut completely lifeless) working partnerships,” for 
instance—trepression of disharmonious impulses /s a sin. Rather they 
must be expressed and forgiven, so that the “ Shadow-side of life ” 
may be “integrated,” to use Jungian jargon. The principle of 
the “ new humanity ” which Christ established amongst his disciples 
and which continues in the Church is that of continuous mutual 
forgiveness. This is the new continuous creation, balancing and 
overcoming the continuous fall of the original creation. 





VOLTAIRE 
By 
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Author of “ Elements of Modern Logic,” “‘ Western Christian Thought in the Middle Ages,” 
“* Bearings of Psychology on Religion,” ete. 


FrRANCOIS-MARIE AROUET (Voltaire) was born in November, 
1694, and died in his eighty-fourth year (May, 1778). His father, a 
notary of influence and repute, had intended him to follow the same 
profession ; but he reacted against the routine of a notary’s office. 
Eventually, he spent most of his time in the study of the two great 
epics of Greece and Rome, and in the composition of La Henriade, 
which he endeavoured to make the epic of France, with Henry IV 
of France as his hero. I refer very briefly to these earlier years of his 
career, because the event which was profoundly to affect his whole 
outlook on national life and experience was still to come. 

It is necessary, however, at once to come to terms with his attacks 
on Christianity, which have been supposed, and are still supposed 
(by persons who know little of his work as a whole), to be his main 
contribution to the thought of his time. Even Carlyle yielded to this 
bias. Addressing Voltaire in imagination, he said: “ Sufficiently 
hast thou demonstrated this proposition, considerable or otherwise : 
that the Mythus of the Christian Religion looks not in the eighteenth 
century as it did in the eighth.... But what next? Wilt thou help 
us to embody the divine spirit of that religion in a new Mythus, in 
a new vehicle and vesture, that our souls, too like perishing, may live? 
What, thou hast no faculty for that? Only a torch for burning, no 
hammer for building? Take our thanks, then, and—thyself away.” 
(From “ The Everlasting Yea,” in Sartor Resartus). In one respect 
this observation does less than justice to Voltaire, who had an 
alternative, as we shall see. But it is true that if his numerous state- 
ments about the Christian Scriptures were collected, they would have 
the form and appearance of a large propagandist pamphlet written 
from a quarter where the sole interest was in negative and destructive 
criticism. For example: he saw nothing in the Book of Job but a 
story of the Deity permitting Satan to inflict a series of calamities 
on an innocent and righteous man. 

An extract from Voltaire’s Sau/ (a dramatic work otherwise of slight 
interest) shows how he could introduce into his writing attacks on 
contemporary orthodoxy with an entire disregard for historical 
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realism. Samuel reproaches Saul for disobeying the command of 
“Jehovah” not only to attack the Amalekites but to destroy every 
living creature among them (1 Samuel xv. 3): and Voltaire makes 
the Amalekite “king ” reply that such a command was not divine 
but diabolical : 


Agag: Comment, la plus belle vertu serait regardée chez 
vous comme un crime? 

Samuel (a Agag): Tais-toi; ne blasphéme point. (a Saul) Saul, ci-devant 
roi des Juifs, Dieu ne vous avait ordonné, par ma 
bouche, d’égorger tous les Amalécites, sans 
épagner ni les femmes, ni les filles, ni les enfants 
a la mamelle? 


Agag: Ton Dieu t’avait-il ordonné cela? Tu t’est trompé,— 
tu voulais dire ton diable! 


Voltaire’s attacks on the Christian Scriptures were an essential part 
of his wider war on an institution in the form in which it was apparent 
to him at the time: and it was not his concern to fight on ground 
which his opponénts were too blind or too demoralised to think of 
taking up. If he was untouched by the spirit which moved in Christ 
and in St. Paul, and knew nothing of the inner harmony which it 
created in the souls of those who were moved by it, we must remember 
that the ecclesiastical system which he assailed was as little touched 

“by that spirit as was “ Voltairism ”’ itself. What he had in view was 
the French Catholicism of his own time, and what he saw there he 
took to be the inevitable fruits of the Catholic system. He saw the 
complete failure of the Church as a constructive social force. He saw 
the cruelty and the obscurantism which broke out during the middle 
years of the century. And within the system itself he saw theological 
controversies carried on with persistent bitterness from year to year. 

After the death of his father (1721), Voltaire was left with ample 
— means, and about this time he adopted the name by which 

e was afterwards universally known. In Paris, he made influential 
friends, who, however, did not help him when a quarrel with a 
young scion of the nobility led to his imprisonment in the Bastille. 
He was released on undertaking to go to England ; and he went to 
England in May, 1726, in his thirty-second year. 

No competent judges have ever mistaken the influence of his visit 
to England on his whole view of national life and experience. He 
left the Paris of the Regency to visit a people among whom Locke, 
Newton, and Shaftesbury, Addison and Dryden, were much more 
than a mere memory, and where Jonathan Swift and Alexander Pope 
were still living. In every way his contact with a people so different 
from their French neighbours was a powerful stimulus. He met most 
of the leading figures in the literary world of the time; and he set 
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himself by personal intercourse and observation to understand the 
movement of public affairs. In the religious world Voltaire came 
into contact with men who secretly or openly sympathised with the 
leading representatives of the movement Ladee as Deism. 

The use and misuse of this term requires brief comment. The term 
“ Deism ” is a mere historic label for a movement of religious 
thought—or rather, of thought about religion—which continued for 
about a century after the “ Revolution ” of 1688. It is commonly 
defined as a doctrine which limits divine activity to the creation of 
the world and the fixation of its substance and its laws, giving to 
Nature, as it were, a delegated autonomy, which could be described 
in terms of “ secondary ” causes without appeal to any divine inter- 
vention. But the principal concern of the constructive thinkers 
among the Deists was an assertion of Natural Religion—the compet- 
ence of our unaided reason to attain to a knowledge of the being and 
attributes of God and the fundamental principles of morality without 
appeal to a unique divine intervention at a particular period. Voltaire, 
described, not altogether incorrectly, as a disciple of the English 
Deists, gave their fundamental ideas a wider range and a keener 
edge than they had in the minds of the English writers. But the 
opposition which the movement of free thought and rationalism met 
with in France was far more serious than in England. In England, 
rational, or, as we should say, “ liberal” Protestants could meet the 
constructive Deists half-way, while resolutely refusing to go with 
them the whole way. 

Voltaire’s Lettres Philosophiques ou Lettres sur les Anglais were 
planned and partly composed in England, but were published 
as a book, anonymously, in Amsterdam. His main purpose was to 
make known to his countrymen, to a France “ wrapt up in herself,” 
what seemed to him most important in the lif, literature and 
science of the English people at the time, so far as he was 
acquainted with them, and to bring out, as far as he dared, the 
contrast between what repelled him in France and what attracted 
him in the comparative freedom of England. He admired the liberal 
elements in the British political system (the first years of the reign of 
George II), but he had no idea uf the direction in which that political 
system was moving. The contrast, as it presented itself to Voltaire, 
may be summed up thus: France, subject to all the evils of political 
Catholicism—England, divided into religious sects, capable of living 
peaceably with one another, and even with the Deists : France, under 
a despotic monarchy, a noblesse idle and luxurious, a peasantry 
struggling under crushing burdens—England, under a limited 
monarchy, with an elected parliament, and taxation imposed with 
the consent of most of those who paid it; France, submissivel 
accepting the fallacious physical theories of Biennsesialiagtead: 
with a sane philosophy based on experience, and with a trustworthy 
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“ Natural Philosophy ” established by Newton. The book! met with 
severe condemnation from the parlement of Paris. It was declared 
to stir up the most dangerous and seditious passions against religion 
and the social order. Its publication in Paris was forbidden, and 
copies which were discovered were ordered to be burnt. Nevertheless 
copies were widely and secretly circulated from Holland, and its 
authorship was easily discerned. 

Voltaire’s observations on Pope, Locke and Newton, in these 
letters, are of more than biographical interest. In the second version 
of Letter X XII, he expresses the opinion that “ Mr. Pope’s Essay 
on Man is the most valuable didactic poem that has been given to the 
world”; and, comparing the fundamental ideas of the poem with 
the views of Leibnitz in the Théodicée, he observes: “ Mr. Pope 
holds that from the beginning everything has been what it ought to 
have been and still is so.” We shall see that reflection on the disaster 
in Lisbon in 1755 made it impossible for Voltaire to maintain this 
complacent outlook on human life and experience, and that he 
entirely rejected the doctrine that this, among various worlds, is the 
best possible. 

Voltaire understood Locke’s analytical method (Letter XIII): 
“ Mr. Locke has explained the development of the human mind as a 
skilful anatomist explains the structure of the human body, moving 
always in the light of physical observation; he ventures often to 
speak definitely and positively, but he ventures often to doubt.” 
Voltaire defines analysis as the endeavour to arrive at an adequate 
idea of the whole by examining the parts one by one: “ J’examine 
tout partie par partie, et je vois si je puis ensuite juger du total.” Here, 
without intending it, he has given a precise statement of the weakness 
inherent in every merely analytical method—which, I need not say, 
is, or has been until very recently, the prevalent method in British 

hilosophy. At this period, he appears to have assumed that Locke 

d destroyed the notion of innate ideas. A few years later, however, 
he made these critical comments; “ While Mr. Locke rightly attacks 
the theory of innate ideas, he seems to think that there can be no 
universal moral principles. I agree with him that there is no such. 
thing as innate thinking : whence it follows that there is no principle 
of morality innate in our minds, But because men are not born with 
beards, is it reasonable to suppose that men are not born to grow 
beards at a certain age? We are not born able to walk, but everyone 
with two feet will walk sooner or later. Thus, no one is born with 
the idea that Justice is a moral obligation ; but God has so made us 
that we all at a certain age accept this truth. It seems clear that God 
designed us to live in Society; and since our social system could 
not maintain itself without Justice as a universal moral principle, 
God has given us the capacity to become aware of that principle.” 


1 A convenient modern edition, with a critical text, introduction, and notes is that of Gustave 
Lanson, Voltaire, Lettres Philosophiques (2nd edition, Paris, 1915). 
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Voltaire was very much interested in a suggestion which Locke 
had made incidentally ( Essay, book iv, chapter 3), and which invites 
comparison with the doctrine of Joseph Priestley with reference to 
the dupendonie of mind on body. Voltaire affirms that we shall never 
be able to decide, as a matter of demonstrative knowledge, whether 
a purely material substance can think or feel, or not—that is to say, 
whether the Deity has endowed some material things with the 
capacity for thought and feeling (the theistic assumption is vital to 
the theory). But the modern reader naturally asks, what exactly is 
meant by a material body? Voltaire had simply transformed Locke’s 
wavering statements about our knowledge of material substance into 
a dogma. ‘The qualities of “ matter,” including its spatial and 
temporal qualities, are apprehended through sense-perception, but 
the inner essential nature of what we call matter is beyond our 
knowledge. With reference to the qualities of mind, as they enter 
into our experience, he asks, “‘ Why should I attribute to an unknown 
cause the qualities which I can much more simply attribute to the 
only canaieey cause which I can know?” The question, so stated, 
implies a fallacy of “ begging the question.” What does Voltaire 
really know of the “ secondary cause”’—the material body? Only 
its perceptible qualities in space and time. But he did not allow his 
readers to forget the theistic assumption: ‘“ What philosophy can 
be more religious than the one which, confessing its limitations, and 
affirming only what can be clearly conceived, assures us that for the 
ground on which the first principles of our knowledge rest, we must 
refer to the Deity? ” 

For the reasons which we have just mentioned, Voltaire was 
dissatisfied with atheistic materialism which was rising in France. 
He believed that it was not characterised by the degree of free thought 
and toleration which he had always advocated. In his Dictionnaire 
Philosophique (article Dieu, and elsewhere), he criticised the assumptions 
of the materialistic system as represented by Holbach, who was 
probably its most influential advocate at the time. Holbach assumed 
that “ matter,” consisting of “atoms” in space and time, going 
through perpetual combinations and separations under attraction and 
repulsion, can assume the characteristics of activity, feeling, intelli- 
gence. Voltaire replied that life is at least organisation with feeling, 
and it is impossible to prove that these qualities can be produced 
by matter and motion alone : “The author asserts that munnes; bled and 
without choice, produces intelligent beings: to produce without intelli- 
gence beings that possess intelligence, is this conceivable? Is such 
a system supported by the slightest probability? ” ‘Then, as if address- 
ing atheists in general, he said: “ I do not ask you to believe extrava- 
gant things in order to avoid the risk of error. I say to you, continue 
to cultivate virtue: regard all superstition with pity or with horror : 
but adore, with me, the rational order manifested in all Nature: 
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adore the Author of that order, the primordial and final Cause of all 
things: cherish, with me, the hope that we, whose minds can at 
least reason with the infinite and eternal Being, may at length attain 
to happiness through that Being. ‘There is no contradiction in this. 
I cannot demonstrate its truth, but neither can you prove that it is 
an illusion. We are like men swimming in a sea of which they cannot 
see the shore. Then woe to those who fight while they swim! But 
he who calls out to me, You swim in vain, there is no shore, 
disheartens me and takes away my strength.” 

Turning back to the Leftres Philosophiques and to Voltaire’s account 
of Newton’s work in Letters XIV, XV and XVI, we see him feeling 
his way towards an understanding of the essentials of Newton’s 
system. Here, he appears to have been assisted by the mathematician 
Maupertuis. His first-hand study of Newton was undertaken later, 
at Cirey, in collaboration with Madame du Chatelet; but he had 
already grasped a consideration of primary and fundamental import- 
ance. ‘The law of gravitation as formulated by Newton is essentially 
a mathematical formula based on actual measurements as observed 
in Newton’s time. Voltaire understood what Newton meant when 
he said: Rationem vero harum gravitationis proprietatum nondum potui 
deducere, et hypotheses non fingo. In other words, as Maupertuis correctly 
interpreting Newton expressed it: “‘ He used the term attraction to 
designate a fact and not a cause: leaving to philosophers of deeper 
knowledge the problem of investigating the cause of this tendency 
further.” 

The years between Voltaire’s return to France and his visit to 
Berlin were a me period but a troubled one. The authorities 
now regarded him as a writer of definitely dangerous tendencies ; 
and the strange division in his personality was beginning to express 
itself. In after years, Frederick William of Prussia was reported to 
have said that there were two persons in Voltaire : the one, Voltaire, 
the justly famed poet and prose writer, the enlightened philosopher, 
the enemy of superstition, whom he (Frederick) had for long admired ; 
the other, Voltaire, irritable, suspicious, wasting his time in petty 

uatrels, and incidentally offending various important persons in 

aris. The condemnation of the Lesfres Philosophiques was followed 
by a decree for his arrest ; but he was able to leave Paris, and in the 
chateau of his friend Madame du Chatelet he found the surroundings 
needed for serious work. She was a talented and accomplished woman, 
and her friendship with Voltaire was one of comradeship rather than 
emotion. Cirey remained his home until her death in 1749; and he 
collaborated with her in the composition of their book The Elements 
of the Philosophy of Newton Explained. ‘The work is based on first-hand 
study of Newton’s Principia. It was first published in Amsterdam, 
official permission for its publication in Paris being delayed because 
the chief censor considered it “ unpatriotic” to criticise even the 
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physical theories of Descartes. The authors show the essential 
difference between the Cartesian and the Newtonian cosmologies, and 
the difficulty of accounting for any kind of motion in a matter con- 
sisting only of undifferentiated “extension”; and they see clearly 
that Newton’s generalisation is a mathematical formula, not a theory 
of causation. At the end of the work, the following statement occurs: 
“ Perhaps a time will come when the increasing extent of scientific 
observation and experiment will lead to the discovery of principles 
yet unknown; all that we do know indicates that what we call 
matter has a tange of intrinsic qualities far greater than those which 
have yet entered into our knowledge.” 

In addition to the enterprise just mentioned, Voltaire at Cire 
began to collect material for his best known historical work, Le Sibel 
de Louis XIV, and for his most ambitious historical work, Essai sur 
L Histoire générale. \n the following brief comments on these two 
works, our purpose is to show the light they throw on Voltaire’s 
view of human life. His account of the reign of Louis XIV is based 
on extensive reading, especially in the Mémoires which were becoming 
a branch of literature. Born at the end of the long reign, he was able 
to meet many who were still living and who had personal recollections 
of the events which he domneell with them. Much in the book is 
of the nature of oral tradition. Yet, so far as this work indicates 
his view of the reign, he was almost blind to the realities of the 
civilisation whose outward features fascinated him: the unbounded 


ambition, the oppression and misery of the people, the incessant 
wars of "Sgr In other passages of his writings Voltaire 


denounces the military spirit and the tragic futilities of war. ‘This 
makes it all the more extraordinary that he should complacently 
dwell on the achievements of the period, and the qualities of the 
King, as though these far outweighed the evils of constant war. We 
are far from passing judgement of mere condemnation on this 
famous work, Critical historians have been able to estimate its 
merits, which are considerable, as well as its defects. In his Essai 
sur Histoire générale Voltaire’s purpose was to set forth the outlines 
of European history from the ninth century onwards. His knowledge 
of Greece and Rome was very inadequate; and in his treatment 
of Christian history he dwells on the persecution of Christians by 
Christians, the worldly lives of some Ok the Popes and Prelates and 
the destruction of human life in religious wars. The work is of 
slight value, save as indicating once more the limitations in his view 
of Christianity. 

After the death of Madame du Chitelet, Voltaire accepted an urgent 
invitation from Frederick William of Prussia. The visit was an 
unhappy one. The ideals of the two men were mutually antipathetic. 
Frederick was a “‘ Voltairean” ; but his real interest centred in the 
establishment of Prussian ascendency in Europe, while Voltaire’s 
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real interest was to attack clerical domination and what he believed 
to be superstition. The two men moved on different planes, and there 
was frequent dissension. Voltaire was obliged to leave Germany, 
and early in 1755 he settled in the neighbourhood of Geneva. A few 
months later occurred the Lisbon earthquake. 

For some centuries the area had been visited by minor disturbances 
of this kind; but on November 1st, 1755, the greater part of the 
city was in a few moments reduced to a heap of ruins. Fire broke out 
to complete the destruction ; and a tidal wave wrecked shipping on 
the river. It was estimated that many more than thirty thousand 

rsons lost their lives. Voltaire was shaken out of his confidence 
in the complacent optimism of Alexander Pope. ‘The impression 
which the horror of this calamity made on his spirit is seen in his 
Podme sur le Désastre de Lisbon, ou examen de cet Axiome “ Tout est bien.” 
Although in the form of a poem, it is more thoughtful than the 
much better known Candide. With simplicity and evident sincerity 
he examines one by one the conventional theological and philosophical 
attempts to “ explain ” such events, and he finds that not one of them 
is rationally or emotionally satisfying. Whichever way we turn, the 
question remains unanswered. The poem concludes: 


La nature est muette: on l’interroge en vain. 
On a besoin d’un Dieu qn parle au genre humain ; 


I] n’appartient qu’ 2 lui d’expliquer son oeuvre. 

Voltaire here touches, all unconsciously, the human need which 
created belief in the Incarnation. In Candide, ou ’Optimisme, in the 
form of a tale brilliant from the literary point of view, Voltaire carries 
on a sustained attack on the doctrine of Liebnitz in his Théodicée, with 
special reference to the origin of evil. It appears that Voltaire had 
grasped the principle on which the argument of the Théodicée rests. 
God created the world to reveal his Perfection; and out of the 
infinite range of possible worlds existing in the realm of his ideas, 
he created this world as the “ best possible.” Liebnitz first emphasises 
a consideration which has often es ignored even at the present 
time. The creation of a world means the creation of finite beings ; 
and finite existence carries with it the real possibility of ignorance 
and sin. But when Liebnitz passes from this generalisation to concrete 
facts, he falls back on statements which are true as far as they go, 
but they do not go far. Physical evil, including pain, is willed by 
God as a means to greater good, But what of moral evil? Liebnitz 
pointed out that while men’s evil deeds are due to themselves alone, 
their power of se/f-determination is a divine gift, and is in itself good. 
A world of beings where failure and sin were impossible, because 
these beings had no possibility to act of and from themselves, would 
be inferior to the present world. Voltaire found no relief in such 
arguments, The key-note of the book is heard in its concluding words : 
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“Travaillons sans raisonner, dit Martin, c’est le seul moyen de rendre 
la vie supportable. Cela est bien dit, répondit Candide ; mais il faut 
cultiver notre jardin.” The conclusion has become almost a proverb : 
“We must cultivate our gardens.” (Here the word raisonner refers 
to such reflective arguments as Voltaire found in the Théodicée: “to 
live and work without thinking ” is a mere mistranslation). 

In 1755 Voltaire purchased the chateau and estate of Ferney, just 
over the French border; and this remained his home for the last 
twenty years of his life. He was now becoming one of the most 
widely known figures in Europe. He was constantly visited by 
a of all ranks ; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 

erney was the centre of a correspondence as universal and varied 
as one man has ever carried on. Much of it reveals a desire to be 
“all things to all men”; but he never betrayed his humanitarian 
ideals. He did not cease to labour on behalf of the victims of 
persecution. He energetically advocated social reforms—the total 
abolition of the censorship ; a juster incidence of the criminal law ; 
the entire abolition of the ‘‘ question ” (torture) ; and radical reform 
of the Paris hospitals. 

In the midst of all these multifarious activities, Voltaire found 
time and energy to study the philosophical foundations of theism 
(in this he was directly indebted to Newton) and for an endeavour 
to come to terms with modern philosophy as represented by Descartes, 
Spinoza and Leibnitz (here, the result for Voltaire, was “ back to 
John Locke ”’). 

Newton’s conviction was that it is utterly irrational to seek for 
any other origin of the universe than its creation by the Wisdom 
and Will of a Being with power adequate for the production of such 
immense phenomena. He believed that it was the height of absurdity 
to say that it arose out of “ chaos ”’ by “ chance.”. How much, then, 
can we know of the inner nature of Deity? In the case of material 
things, we can see, hear, touch, taste and smell: these are their 
qualities : but their inner nature is not known to us either by our 
senses or by any intuition of the mind. This conclusion was adopted 
without question by Voltaire, and was (he supposed) held by Locke. 
Much less then, said Newton, can we have any conception of the 
inner nature of Deity. But all our ideas of Deity are lain from 
certain qualities of humanity, which, we assume, resemble those of 
Deity, and though the resemblance is very far from perfect, the 
assumption has a certain validity. Voltaire therefore emphasised an 
important application of this. The Deity, if a real Being, must be 
active: “ must be,” because activity is an essential characteristic of 
every real being : and in God, activity is productive or creative. In 
the klet Tout en Dien (1759) he maintains that to conceive an 
eternal Being, by his nature active, as having been for a past eternity 
inactive, is a self-contradictory assumption. For this eternal creative 
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activity he sometimes uses the word “ emanation”: “ces effets ne 
peuvent venir de rien; ils sont des émanations éternelles de cette 
cause éternelle.” 

Voltaire had carefully studied Newton’s doctrine about the nature 
of space and time and their relation to each other (these must not for 
a moment be confused with mathematical formulae for the law of 
gravitation). He conceived time to be an infinite ever-continuous 
and ever-uniform flowing ; but with this he combined the conception 
of time and space as, so to speak, on the same level of existence, so 
that each involves the other ; and to a certain extent this is obviously 
true. But Newton transformed it into a metaphysical assumption. 
Here Voltaire departed from Newton. Time does not consist only 
of an infinite continuous and uniform flowing within which series of 
events or units occur. Though we cannot conceive of absolute time 
in its wholeness, there is a basis in actual experience for the beginnings 
of such an idea, in the actually experienced present. Every actually 
experienced present is a duration continuous with the past and passes 
on into the future; in the actual moment when I am thinking, in 
the actual moment which I imagine to be a division between past and 
future, time as duration continues. Duration will begin and end 
for me but not in itself. Voltaire therefore distinguishes between 
infinity in the case of time and infinity in the case of space. Infinity 
in the case of space is a purely abstract idea derived from the mind’s 
capacity to think of a series of units (“ parts ” which can be measured) 
as carried on without end; “I can conceive” he observes “ in 
thought any extent of space added to indefinitely, just as I can add 
to any number that I can conceive; but a strictly endless series is 
beyond human understanding.” He applies the same analysis to the 
idea of power. The ordinary idea of “ omnipotence ” is an abstract 
idea, formed because we can always conceive of power increased 
indefinitely. True, the Power of God cannot be limited by anything 
external to himself or independent of himself. But there is another 
kind of limitation—if “limitation” it can be called—because God 
can be “limited” by his own nature: “ Rien ne peut borner la 
puissance de |’Etre éternel existant nécessairement par lui-méme : 
d’accord. Il ne peut avoir d’antagoniste qui l’arréte. Mais comment 
me prouverez-vous qu’il n’est pas circonscrit par sa propre nature? ” 

oltaire remained to the end a convinced theist: but it was a 
theism “ of the head rather than of the heart.” It appears that the 
most important reason for his theistic belief was “ design argument ” 
in its wider form. Notwithstanding all the evils in the world, we see 
in Nature an immeasurable range of interconnections and mutual 
adaptations constituting a universal order and system which we are 
beginning to learn to understand: and it is, in Voltaire’s belief, as 
in Newton’s belief, sheer nonsense to attribute all that order to 
“ chance.” This is not an argument to a First Cause, that is, first in 
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time : it is an immediate passage from actual product to actual Cause. 
In the article “ Religion ” in the Dictionnaire, he observes: “ Belief 
in God rests on the purposiveness of nature ; but we must rely on our 
knowledge of those effects which are always and everywhere the 
same [a veiled reference to ‘ miracles’].” He proceeds: “ The 
essential factor in religion is morality. What religion is least open 
to rational criticism? Surely that which teaches men morality, with 
but few dogmas, helping men to be good men but not outraging 
their reason.” 

Voltaire had thrown out a series of important suggestions, but he 
had not linked them together. His final verdict on Descartes is 
characteristic. He saw the importance of the Cartesian geometry, 
and he believed that Descartes had opened up an immense highway : 
“ Descartes opened the eyes of the blind, and made them see not 
only the mistakes of the ancients but their own mistakes (/es fautes de 
Pantiquité et les siennes). On the whole, however, his endeavours to 
study Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz were a failure. He had little 
understanding of the speculative impulses which moved minds of 
that type. After such studies, he said of himself: “ Harassed and 
weary, I returned to Locke. Like a prodigal son returning to his 
father, I threw myself into the arms of that modest man, who never 
claimed to know what he could not know, who therefore had few 
great possessions, but what he did know was well secured.” 

In 1778 Voltaire was persuaded by his friends to visit Paris. His 
popularity had jnumieaidents year to year, and he was received in 
Paris with immense enthusiasm (except of course by the clergy and 
the ruling classes, who however made no attempt to interfere with 
his freedom), But the strain and excitement of all this was more than 
his feeble health could bear. On May 30th, 1778, in his eighty-fourth 
year, he sank into insensibility and died without recovering 
consciousness. 

When we think of Voltaire in relation to his environment, and 
his place in the history of French thought, we see that he was no more 
a political and social revolutionary than Hume or Gibbon was. But 
his eagerness to criticise any institution in the light of reason, and his 
ever-renewed attacks on bigotry and intolerance, made him, however 
unintentionally, a force in the movement towards revolution. His 
own constructive ideas on political and social questions are scattered 
through his correspondence, his dictionary and his histories, and 
it is not possible to base any statement of a political theory on his 
chaos d’idées claires. But he made popular the spirit and power of 
Reason—a Reason which, with him, was often too contentious and 
too negative. But in all his best work, it is a Reason which has 
become one with humanity ; a passion for justice and a love of truth 
which have become one emotion. 
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VERY scanty knowledge exists of the fact that present-day moves 
with the object of achieving a rapprochement between Christians and 
Jews such as the annual “ Week of Brotherhood ” already have a 
number of ancient precedents. This applies in particular to certain 
events during the 17th century, te come which, still partly shrouded 
in mystery, only gradually reveals its secrets to scholarly research 
work. In my book Philosemitismus im Barock (pp. vii 4+ 216), recently 
published by J. C. B. Mohr in Tubingen, I have endeavoured to 
describe such Christian moves towards establishing contacts with 
Jews during this very strange century between the Reformation and 
the age of Rationalism. By going through forgotten manuscripts and 
documents, through letters and travel reports which had never been 
published, the majority of which, incidentally, came from Swedish 
archives, I was able to re-discover a number of protagonists of the 
cause of philosemitism, whose names had hitherto been unknown. 

Whilst there is ample documentation concerning the history of 
antisemitism, the attempt has never yet been made to write the history 
of philosemitism, although, admittedly, the latter in relation to the 
former represents a mere sluggish trickle compared with a wide 
river. Nevertheless, the motives leading to sileteienieiern are at 
least as interesting, even if for different reasons, as those causing 
antisemitism. In my opinion, it is evident that there are five different 

of philosemitism. 

(1) The Christian missionary type which regards Judaism with 
positivistic respect—although this might show itself in varying 
degrees—and consequently aims at a rapprochement ; 

(2) The biblical-chiliastic type which, though not clearly distinguish- 
able from the former, aims at establishing contact with Jews as 
destined to play an important rdle in the ultimate act of the world 
drama ; 

(3) The utilitarian type, championing the settlement of Jews in 
certain countries, as this might promise material benefits ; 

(4) The liberal humanitarian type which uses the Jewish problem 
as a sort of touch-stone to prove the principles of tolerance and 
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of equality for every human being. During the 17th century, however, 
this type was not yet in evidence. 

(5) The religious type which on the grounds of religious conviction 
desires and achieves contacts to the extent of conversion to Judaism. 

In what follows I should like to give a description of a few of the 
main protagonists of these trends of thought. There was, for instance, 
Isaac de la Peyrére, a Calvinistic writer and diplomat who lived in 
France during the Thirty Years’ War. Since then, however, de la 
Peyrére has been so completely forgotten that it is impossible to 
find even a single biography referring to him, and the only means 
of piecing together some of the facts of his strange life is the study of 
contemporary memoirs. In 1643, this man, who was secretary to 
the famous Prince de Condé, anonymously published a book entitled 
Du Rapell des Juifs—which might be considered an early forerunner 
of modern political Zionism. The book gives a description of the 
misery of Jewry scattered all over the world, defenceless against 
terror threatening from all quarters. For the sake of the fulfilment 
of the prophecies of the apostle Paul, de la Peyrére demanded the speedy 
return of the Jews to Palestine and appealed to the King of France for 
an improvement in the treatment of Jews. De la Peyrére claimed that, 
as being the elder Son of the Church, the King of France was in duty 
bound to lead Israel, God’s eldest Son, back into the Holy Land. He 
also claimed that the lily, praised in the Song of Songs, was symbol- 
ised by the lily in the Bourbon coat of arms. Louis XIV—at that 
time a five-year-old boy—was entrusted by Peyrére with the 
task of resetting the course of the world; he should assemble all 
the Jews of Europe in French ports and set sail for the conquest 
of Jerusalem, debased and desecrated by Arab occupation. ‘Thus 
a doctrine foreshadowing political Zionism was proclaimed, 250 years 
before Theodor Herzl, by a man who believed in and was moved by 
the prospect of salvation in league with a devices. De la 
Peyrére was most probably a marrano, the descendant of Spanish 
Jews who had accepted baptism under duress. 

Later, in 1656, Isaac de la Peyrére repeated his Zionist project in a 
second book. ‘This time he went even further, by attacking biblical 
ideas and claiming—he based his arguments on certain hints in 
Genesis—that human beings had lived on the earth before Adam was 
created. This theory of “ pre-Adamites ” very nearly resulted in the 
author being sent to the stake by the Inquisitor in Flanders, and only 
a last-minute intervention by the Prince de Condé brought him his 
reprieve. De la Peyrére was able to save himself only at the price of 
revoking his blasphemous doctrine and by becoming converted to 
Catholicism. He died an Oratorian monk, twenty years later, but on 
his deathbed he still refused any definite recantation and declared that a 
new Messiah would come to lead the Jews back to Jerusalem. 

There is an instance that proves that even more radical steps were 
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possible in the desire of achieving a rapprochement with Judaism. 
A believing Christian in Germany took such steps during the age of 
the Baroque—by becoming himself converted to Judaism and 
— circumcision. The man who made this decision was 
Johann Peter Spaeth, a citizen of Augsburg. After his conversion to 
the Jewish faith he took the name of Moses Germanus, much to the 
fury of orthodox Protestants. Spaeth had previously been in frequent 
snd intimate communion with the Pietist colleges of Philipp Jacob 
Spener, but after many years of inner struggle, in 1698, he became 
convinced that a was the only true nica. A casual — 
experience might well have contributed towards his final decision. 
One day, while walking in one of the streets of Amsterdam, Spaeth 
dropped a picture which he carried with him, a picture that showed 

esus covered with wounds and sores. A Jew who by chance passed 

y picked the picture up, looked at it, and exclaimed: “ But this is 
Israel, the Man of Sorrows!” As Spaeth later recorded, at that very 
moment his eyes were opened to the meaning of the words in the 
53rd chapter of Isaiah where it is said that the Jews, collectively 
addressed as God’s servant, were carrying the sins of the heathen 
who daily een ae and tortured them. Disregarding all legal 
enactments by which the civil authorities as late as in the 13th century 
inflicted the death penalty upon Christians who embraced Judaism, 
Spaeth continued to believe that his decision was the right one and 
would serve as an example to others. He challenged those who 
scorned him, with the words: “ Non vos deserui, sed praecessi ” 
(I did not betray you, but I led the way). Although this turned out to 
be an illusion, the words nevertheless testify to the gallantry of a man 
who courageously stood by his conviction. 

Needless to say, conversions of the opposite sort were far more 
frequent during the period under consideration, but these too, were 
often caused by idealistic motives and by the endeavour to promote 
the cause of Jewish-Christian agreement. Such was the case of the 
learned cabbalist Rabbi Mosheh ben Aharon of Cracow who, after 
his baptism, took the name Johan Kemper and who became lecturer 
in Rabbinics in the University of Uppsala in Sweden. His case is, in 
fact, of special interest as Kemper, prior to his conversion, had been 
a follower of the Pseudo-messiah Shabtai Sevi, who died in disgrace 
in 1676 without having redeemed any of his promises. Like many 
of the hundreds of thousands of Jews who openly or in secrecy 
confessed their belief in Shabtai Sevi, Kemper waited as long as 
20 years after Shabtai’s death for the resurrection and the return in 
glory of the Messiah. As a Sabatean theologian, Kemper had 
preached a doctrine of the Trinity in which the false Messiah figured 
as the second person in the Godhead. It was therefore easy for him- 
to change his creed. Mosheh ben Aharon in Cracow believed 
in the Trinity no less than Johan Kemper of Uppsala. As with many 
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others who after the death of Shabtai Sevi went on to believe in 
impossibilities, his conversion to Christianity was an expression of 
despair at the fact that redemption and the end of time were still 
slow in arriving. In a manner of speaking, he merely transferred his 
allegiance from the Messiah Shabtai Sevi to the Messiah Jesus. It is 
possible that gradually, with the advance of time, genuine faith 
replaced mere acknowledgment. 

Finally, we must mention Menasseh ben Israel, chief Rabbi of 
Amsterdam, as a representative of men who combined biblical- 
chiliastic expectations with considerations of a utilitarian nature. 
Next to Shabtai Sevi and Baruch de Spinoza, he was certainly the 
most prominent Jew of his century and one of the first Jewish 
authors whose books were intended to be read by a wider public than 
Jews only. Through Rembrandt’s painting, posterity is acquainted with 
the facial features of Menasseh ben Israel. In 1655, the rabbi of 
Amsterdam addressed Oliver Cromwell, the Lord-Protector, and asked 
that Jews should be allowed to settle again in England, three hundred 
and fifty years after they had been expelled from that country. Jews 
and Puritans were at one in the belief that the return of the Jews to 
the British Isles would speed the advent of the age of messianic 
redemption which, according to Deuteronomy xxviii. 64, had to be 

receded by the dispersal of Jews to all ends of the earth. Menasseh 

mn Israel’s Humble Address was, politically, a document of 
distinction, giving a xealistic alignment to the mystical expectations 
of the century. In no other period of history, except during the 
Baroque, was such an argument possible. For this was the time when 
Jews were a to recognise in Red Indians, and even Lapps, 
their brethren from the lost Ten Tribes, and when Christians did not 


hesitate to join hands with the Jews, in the belief that their action 
would hasten the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

It was the same century in which Spinoza formed his pantheistic 
concept of the world, thus ene a new age to a new realisation 


of life and existence, whilst the prophet of this concept incurred the 
gteat ban of the Synagogue. And this happened in Holland, the 
country whose Jews were the spiritual leaders of all European Jewry, 
and it happened in Amsterdam, of all places, in matters of faith the 
most tolerant city of the world, which had been called “ Eleuthe- 
ropolis” by Spirituals, Second Adventists and enthusiasts of all sorts 
who had found refuge there from persecution in other places during 
the age of the Baroque. 

My book deals with all these movements, currents, expectations 
and incidents of the Baroque period. I feel that it fills a ga 
describing for the first time a chapter of European history of on 
and religion, a chapter that, until now, had remained unwritten. 
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THart the gods and goddesses of ancient epic were in most respects 
merely men and women writ large and liberally endowed with human 
imperfections—anger, jealousy, greed, deceitfulness, venality, in- 
continence, even Schadenfreude—is a statement which, like the 
deposition of Don Alhambra, admits of “no possible doubt what- 
ever.” But the Greek and Roman poets furnish us with many other 
interesting details concerning the nature of divinity, details apt to 
be overlooked by the general reader and even to be imperfectly 
recognised or inadequately stressed by the professional commentator. 
Satisfactorily to remedy this deficiency within the limits of a short 
article is a manifest impossibility ; what I shall here attempt is to 
ask and briefly to answer a few questions and to indicate from what 
sources, particularly in the field of Roman poetry, my answer has 
been derived. Though the main emphasis will be placed on the 
Roman contribution (far less well documented than its Greek 
counterpart to which it is heavily indebted) I shall from time to time 
cite the Homeric original. It should not be forgotten, especially by those 
who follow the prevailing fashion of denigrating the less spectacular 
Latin genius, that we have in Ovid a mythographer of the first rank. 
Moreover by adducing many parallels from Reman literature I hope 
to shed a little light on the question how different authors utilised 
the mythological material. 

First then, how big were the gods? The poet’s workshop being 
innocent of foot-rule and tape-measure an exact arithmetical calcula- 
tion is out of the question. Ares and Athena, as befits immortals, are 
depicted on the shield of Achilles as tall and beautiful and as standing 
out above the troops they led.!- Diana, disturbed at her ablutions by 
the ill-fated Actaeon, stands head and shoulders above the attendant 
nymphs who with presence of mind try to provide a human screen.’ 
As these demi-goddesses should be envisaged as not greatly in 
excess of human size, an approximation of eight or nine feet is 


1 Homer, I/, 18, 516 ff. 
2 Ovid, Metam. 4. 181-2 ; Statius, Sil. 1. 2. 115-6 and Ach. 1. 294-5. 
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arrived at. Moreover the frequency of physical union between gods 
and mortals would discourage the assumption of more ample pro- 
—— Other passages indicate that human beings are expected to 
familiar with the height appropriate for deities. Such is Aeneas’ 
speech describing the appearance of his divine mother! and such the 
message conveyed in a dream to a Roman priest by Aesculapius’. 
Moreover the apotheosis of a mortal is regularly accompanied by 
a significant increase in stature, as in Ovid’s account of the deified 
Romulus.’ Apparitions of the dead also are larger than life. So the 
host of the luckless Creusa is described by Aeneas‘ as “ taller than 
be had known her.” Some measure at least of the divine greatness 
is conveyed to an inspired priestess when she is literally “ filled with 
the god.” The transformation of the Cumaean Sibyl is a well-known 
example.’ 

One of the most common attributes of gods and of deified mortals 
in Roman poetry is their heaviness. The excessive weight of a god 
or a divine emperor practically constitutes a proof of his divinity. 
At this point we must enter a caveat. As the word maiestas (often 
applied to gods) is susceptible both of a literal and a metaphorical 
interpretation, so the terms gravitas, pondus and onus may refer to 
physical heaviness or to moral weight, power and influence. There 
are, I believe, not a few passages® where both meanings are 
simultaneously present, but these must be passed over. One example 
from Homer of the “ heaviness” motif will suffice. In I/ad 5 a 
pointed reference is made to the strain placed on the axle of Diomedes’ 
chariot when Athena, replacing the squire Sthenelus, takes her seat 
beside the famous Achaean.’ Ovid, relating the fatal ride of Phaethon, 
tells how the horses yoked to his father’s chariot are demoralised by 
the unfamiliar lightness of the wilful boy.* There is a repeated 
emphasis on the weight of the absent Sun god, the phrases so/ita 
gravitate, iusto pondere and onere adsueto being contrasted with /eve 
pondus and nimia levitate. \n the wrestling bout between Hercules 
and the river-god Achelous, the latter is at first protected by his 
superior gravitas.2 When the strong man himeeté becomes a god 
and ascends to heaven, Atlas is immediately aware of the increased 
weight upon his shoulders.!° The entry of Aesculapius into the ship 
in which he is to journey from Argolis to Rome causes it to ride 
lower in the waves.'' When the spells of Faunus and Picus draw 
Jupiter down from heaven, the earth subsides beneath his weight.'? 
Similar in substance are unctuous references to divine emperors in 

1 Aen. 2. $91-2. 2 Metam. 15. 661-2. 3 Fasti 2. 404-4. 

4 Aen. 2. 772-3; Cf. Juvenal, Sat, 13. 221-2 Tacitus, Amn. 11. 21. 2; Suetonius, Claud. 1. 

5 Aen. 6. 49-51; similarly Fasti 6. 537-40. 

6 e.g. the phrase augusta gravitate in Ovid, Meiam. 6. 73 and 9. 270. 

7 lines 838-9. 8 Metam., 2. 161-6. 9 ib. 9. 49. 

10 ib. 273; for similar conceits cf. Statius, Theb. 3. 426-40 and Ach. 1. 193-4; Juvenal, 


Sat. 13. 46-9 and Petronius, Bell. Civ. 264-5. 
11 Metam. 15. 693-4. 12 Fasti 4. 429-30. 
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the poems of Lucan,’ Statius,? and Claudian.’ Lucan’s servile 
proem to Nero deserves a oe mention. “ If,” he says to him, 
“you lean on any one part of boundless space, the axle of the sphere 
will be weighed down; maintain therefore the equipoise of heaven 
by remaining at the centre of the system.”* Some measure of the 
heaviness characteristic of divinity is communicated to sacred objects. 
So Aeneas, who in his flight from Troy in flames and the victorious 
Greeks piously carried his aged father on his back, was described by 
Ovid as “ weighed down by the ods of old Troy”; Anchises is 
not mentioned.’ A simile in Claudiad pictures a linen-clad Egyptian 
priest perspiring beneath his burden, though the divine effigy he 
carries is but a small one.’ Let us finally consider the case of a child 
conceived by a god and born by a mortal mother. Alcmena, now a 
very old woman, is peas with Iole ; she is about to bear a child 
to Hyllus, one of Hercules’ numerous progeny. Iole is entertained 
with the old grandmother’s vivid recollections of the remarkable 
delivery of Hercules. “‘ As the hour of labour approached,” she said, 
“the weight of the unborn child strained my womb; indeed it 
was such a weight anyone could tell it was a child of Jupiter.’” 
We notice here also in Ovid the key-word gravitas and recall that the 
precocious babe, besides having a god as his father, was himself 
marked out for divine honours. 

If then the gods are so big and so heavy, what about the way they 
walk? Consistency on so recondite a point among authors of 


different temperaments writing in times far removed from each 
other we must not expect! Besides no two gods are quite alike. So 
let us not regard as a norm the gigantic steps of Poseidon the Earth- 
shaker who, to help the Achaeans, covers the distance from the 
highest peak of wooded Samothrace to his palace at Aegae in four 
strides.* Even when the immortals disguised themselves for a visit 
to the earth they were apt to be betrayed by their gait. So the stately 
c 


walk of Venus provides her son Aeneas with a clue to her identifi- 
cation.’ When Juno sends Iris disguised as Beroe, wife of the 
Trojan Doryclus, to incite the Trojan women to set fire to Aeneas’ 
fleet, it is the manner of ‘ Beroe’s’ gait which kindles the suspicions 
of Pyrgo, the oldest woman among them.'*® Similarly the goddess 
Virtue, passing herself off as Manto, a prophetess, cannot conceal 
her “ aspect stern ” and her “ overlarge steps.” The situation, writes 
Statius, is as obvious as when Hercules, decked out as a woman, 
clumsily applies himself to women’s pursuits, his huge hands 
smashing the distaff and bursting the tambourine."' It is noteworthy 


1 Bell. Civ. 1. 56-8. 2 Sil. 1. 1. 56-8. IV Cons, Hon, 569-70. 

4 4c, cit. J. D, Duff's translation. 5 Fasti 3. 423-4. div Cons. Hon. 570-4. 
Metam. 9. 285-9; cf. Plautus, Ampb. 1103-4: sed puer ille quem ego lavi, ut magnust et magnum 
at cum quisquam conligare quivit incunabulis. 

8 Iliad 13. 17 ff. 9 Aen. 1. 405. 10 Aen, §. 647-9. 

11 Theb. 10. 645-9. 
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that the Roman poets when describing the gait of royal persons or 
of the gods, have a preference for the stately words incedere and 
incessus. 

In Cicero’s treatise De Natura Deorum Veclleius expounds the 
pwr doctrine that the gods must be anthropomorphic since 
of all shapes the human figure is the most beautiful and that alone 
in which reason is to be found.? The ancient poets well understood 
that the best way to portray beauty is to rely rather on oblique 
suggestion than on the detailed delineation of separate features. So 
Ceres is simply “a goddess most lovely ”3 and Romulus, raised to 
godhead, has a “ aden countenance.”* If exceptions can 
—- be said to prove rules, what better illustration than the 

e smith Hephaestus whose wretched deformity caused the 
Olympians to be convulsed with laughter uncontrollable?’ But the 
conventional way of showing divine beauty is by the use of words 
expressing the idea of brightness or burning. So Vertumnus 
appears before Pomona in the fulness of his divine majesty “ as when 
the sun’s most beaming face has conquered the opposing clouds and 
shines out with nothing to dim his radiance.”’ In the celestial 
beauty-contest on Mount Ida Paris the judge is unable to sit still on 
the sight of Venus and lowers his bedazzled eyes to the ground." 

About the quality of divine speech little is recorded except that 
it is decidedly dissimilar to that of man and so constitutes a mark of 
identification.? This other than human tone is also heard when 
a sacred prophet such as the Sibyl of Cumae becomes the channel 
through which a god speaks.'° That the gods have a private 
vocabulary is made clear by Homer and later writers. So they call 
Aegaeon Briareus,"' Thorn Hill the tomb of dancing Myrine,'? 
the nightjar the bronze-throat,'? the River Scamander the Xanthus,'* 
Phobetor Icelos'® and so on. Likewise a newly-created deity acquires 
a divine name; so Romulus’ widow Hersilia is called Hora'® and 
Ino and her infant son are known as Leucothoe (or Leucothea) and 
Palaemon.'’ The flower given to Ulysses by Mercury to counteract 
the magic of Circe was in the celestial language “ moly ” ; no mortal 
equivalent is mentioned.* If the Olympians wish to remove all 
doubt from what they say, they swear (as Homer and later poets 
never weary of informing us) by the Styx, the only oath binding 
upon immortals. If a god is distressed in mind or body, he gives 
vent not to tears but groans; for, as Artemis told Hippolytus, it is 
not lawful for a god to weep.'® 


1 ¢.g. Aen. 1. 46, 405, 497, 690; Prop. 2. 2. 6, ete. 

2 1, 18, 47 and 48. 3 Metam. 8. 780. 4 4b. 14, 827. 5 Iliad 1. $95 ff. 
6 ¢.g. lux, lumen, nitor, nitere, clarus, ardere, fulgere and compounds. 
7 Meson. 14. 768-9, F. J. Miller’s t ion. 8 Silius Italicus, Pun. 7. 466-71. 


9° Aen. 1. 327-9. 10 Aen. 6. 50-1. 11 U1. 1.403. 

12 I]. 2. 813-4. 1311. 14.291. 1411. 20.74. 15 Metam. 11. 640-1. 16 ib. 14. 849-51. 
Homer, Od. 10. 405 and Ovid, Metam. 14. 291-2. 

les, Hipp. 1936; cf. Propertius 4, 11. 60, Ovid, Metam. 2. 621-2; 3. 652; 8. 884; 
9, 1-2; Fasti 4. $21-2; Lucan, Bell. Civ. 1. 556. 


17 ib. 4. 539-44. 18 
19 Euripi 
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Homer records an occasion when the god of war made an in- 
voluntary noise as loud as ten thousand warriors.'_ The provocation 
was considerable ; Athena, after diverting a spear aimed at Diomedes 
by Ares, added her strength to the counter-thrust of the mortal’s 
spear and “ drove it home against the lower part of Ares’s belly, 
where he wore an apron around his middle. There the blow landed, 
wounding the god and tearing his fair flesh.”? Later in the same 
book we learn that Diomedes had already gashed Aphrodite’s wrist. 
This indignity is referred to also by Ovid: “ she groaned at the spear 
wound in her dainty hand.”* So gods, though immortal, are 
sensitive to physical pain and are far from invulnerable. The fact 
that Ares, who runs whining to Father Zeus, is healed in a twinkling 
by Paeon’s ointment does not affect the issue. When the god’s flesh 
is pierced what gushes is not blood but a fluid called by Homer 
“ichor ’’* and by Cicero “ quasi-blood.”* —_Ichor is said to flow in 
the veins of others besides gods. So in the Hellenistic epic of 
Apollonius of Rhodes ichor issues “like molten lead” from the 
grazed ankle of Talos, the Cretan Man of Bronze. In the same 
poem the ichor from the tortured body of Prometheus is described 
as having given rise to a Caucasian herb used by the sorceress Medea 
in a dreadful potion.’ Prometheus, son of Iapetus a Titan, is an 
immortal demigod ; Talos (under whatever category we place him) 
is subject to death ; for in the Argonautic legend his graze proves 
fatal. 


The blessed gods feel hunger and thirst and are sustained (as 
every schoolboy used to know) on ambrosia and nectar. However, 
when Jupiter and Mercury in disguise visit the Darby and Joan of 
antiquity (Baucis and Philemon) they seem to take no harm from a 
plebeian diet featuring among other good fare smoked pork, olives, 
radishes, cheese and eggs with a wine of recent vintage.* There is 
a tantalising vagueness in the poets as to the — difference 


between ambrosia and nectar and the evidence forbids us to assume 
simply that the former was food and the latter drink. Homer 
frequently calls nectar “red” and it is regarded by Greek and 
Roman authors alike as a type of sweetness just as wormwood is 
used to conjure up the idea of bitterness. Nor are these delectables 
merely for divine consumption. In the I/ad Iris feeds ambrosia to 
the horses which pulled Ares’ chariot ;° in the Me/amorphoses we see 
the horses of the Sun-God nourished by it instead of grass.'° 
Administered to a mortal, as to Tithonus by Aurora his divine 
spouse," it acts as an elixir of life: though Tithonus is in appearance 


1 Il. 5, 859-861. 2 Joe. cit. E. V. Rieu’s “ Penguin ” translation. 3 Fasti, 4. 120. 
4 IL. 5. 440. 5 Nat. Deor. 1. 18. 49. 
. 4 1679-80; for further details see the excellent note by Sir James Frazer in his 
(Vol. 1, BP. 118-9). 
7 Ibid. 4. 851 ff.; cf. Valerius Flaccus, Argon. 7. 355 ff. 
8 Metam, 8. 646-78. 9 5.369. 10 siete elaaek 11 Elegy on Maecenas, 1. 119-20. 
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a very old man, he does not die. Before Aristaeus sets out to tackle 
the formidable Proteus he is anointed with ambrosia by the nymph 
Cyrene, his mother,so that he may be filled with vigour.! But the 
main distinction lies in whether it is applied to the living or to the 
dead. Ovid recounts two stories where the dead are transformed 
into plants by the aid of nectar; the blood of Adonis is changed 
by Venus to an anemone? Twice in the I/ad the gods make it their 
business to treat with nectar or ambrosia (or both) the dead bodies 
of their favourite warriors; Apollo, at Zeus’ bidding, attends to 
Sarpedon, Patroclus is cared for by silver-footed Thetis.» ‘The 
Thebaid of Statius shows Iris sprinkling the fallen generals with 
ambrosial juices in order, of course, to arrest decay and to assist the 
pious offices of Argia and Antigone, who in defiance of Creon’s 
edict will scour the grisly battlefield to identify their dead and in 
secret haste to perform stunted rites of burial. A curiously inter- 
mediate case is that of the tragic young warrior Parthenopacus (in the 
same epic) whose body and that of his horse is sprinkled with 
ambrosial liquid by Diana in order that in death (for he is doomed not 
to live many hours) no wound may mar his beauty.’ So much for 
the dead. When Achilles, in his grief for Patroclus, will touch no 
food, Athena distils into the hero’s breast nectar and sweet ambrosia 
to stave off the pangs of hunger.* lapyx, surgeon to the Trojan 
forces, has vethavetdl the resources of his medical knowledge in a 


vain attempt to stem the bleeding of Aeneas’ wound before the 


final encounter with Turnus. Things would have gone badly for 
the hero, had not Venus in pity secretly effected a miraculous cure 
with Cretan dittany and the indispensable ambrosia; to his eternal 
credit the baffled physician devoutly recognises the divine inter- 
vention.’ My final illustration is from the Odyssey. Odysseus and 
three of his men, lurking wretchedly under the pelts of newly-flayed 
seals in a bid to outwit Proteus, are overpowered by the stench. 
It is the intended victim’s divine daughter who makes all well by 
applying ambrosia to the offended nostrils.* The sole conclusion 
one feels justified in drawing from these very varied examples is 
that the terms nectar and ambrosia are practically interchangeable 
in the epic workshop for any magical preparation which may be 
summoned to solve problems in plot construction as they occur. 
The second half of Ovid’s Metamorphoses contains several examples 
of apotheosis, the most august of all transformations. ‘The common 
media for purgation from mortality are fire and water; air is also 
mentioned, as in the case of Romulus, who does not die on earth.’ 
Sometimes ambrosia or nectar and ambrosia are involved in the 
process, as in the elaborate account of Hercules’ deification on the 


1 Virgil, Geo. 4. 415-8. 2 Metam. 4. 249-55 and 10. 741-9. 3 Il. 16.678-80 and 19. 352-4. 
4 12. 137-40. 5 9. 731-3. 6 Il. 19. 452-4. 
7 Aen, 12. 411-29. 8 Od. 4. 444-6. 9 Metam. 14. 824-8. 
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funeral pyre of Mount Octa;' but one gets a strong impression 
from the evidence that these are supererogatory frills, vestigial 
remnants of the Greek epic tradition. Sens significant is the stress 
laid on the dissolution of the mortal part of the god-to-be and the 
inferences to be drawn from Ovid’s language. The fire consumes 
utterly whatever Alcmena, his mo mother, contributed to 
Hercules’ frame ; it is only of his divine father Jupiter that traces 
remain. Parte sui meliore viget, says the poet. This curious phrase is 
paralleled by a similar one in the version of Aeneas’ apotheosis— 
pars optima restitit illi.? n this case the mother is immortal, the 
father mortal. Romulus, whose assumption into Olympus is only 
briefly described by Ovid, is fathered by a god (Mars) and mothered 
by a mortal princess (Rhea Silvia).? Glaucus, a shrewd but obscure 
fisherman, attained an unexpected divinity by chewing some grass 
which appeared to have the property of reviving the fish he had caught. 
Possessed by an irresistible urge towards another element, he dives 
into the sea, is accepted by the sea-gods and undergoes an elaborate 
purification including a nine times ted charm to wash away his 
sin (efas). An unusual addition is Glaucus’ statement that, though 
completely changed in mind and body, he knows nothing of his 
actual transformation into a divine merman.‘ 

The penalty for seeing a divinity unclothed was exceptionally 
severe. Callimachus in his elegiac hymn The Baths of Pallas had told 
how Tiresias, whose mother, the nymph Chariclo, was a favourite 
of Athena and continually near her, had accidentally come across the 
pair bathing in the fountain Hippocrene. Blindness was his punish- 
ment since, as the outraged goddess explained, that was the penalty 
inflicted on those who saw an iemmectel “alten his or her consent. 
“ There’s not a word,” she might have added, “ about a mistake or 
not knowing or having no notion.” Of this incident the priestess 
of the Bona Dea reminds Hercules when the hero, tired sal thirsty, 
is prepared to violate the cool and well-watered sanctuary. Nothing 
daunted (as Propertius, the self-styled ‘‘ Roman Callimachus,” goes 
on to relate) Hercules slakes his thirst and then decrees that women 
shall be debarred from his “‘ Mightiest Altar.”5 Elsewhere, in a 
conventional description of = simplicity, the elegist points 
out that no penalty in that golden era attended the sight of a goddess 
naked, Ovid tells with terrible icularity the mangling by his 
own hounds of Actaeon who “ as fate revwrey hee it” witnessed the 
toilet of Diana. The — blushing deeply, overstepped the 
accepted punishment and devised a death both savage and lingering. ’ 
The author of Heroides xxi makes Cydippe, wracked with fever, 
ask herself, among other mythological queries, whether her sickness 
is attributable to her unwitting presence at Diana’s bath. So far our 


1 ij 262-72. 2 14. 604. 3 14. 824-8. 413. 936-63. 5 Propertius, 4. 9. 
6 Ib. 5. 15. 38. 7 Metam. 4, 174-252. 
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offended deities have been female. A couplet from the Fasti shows 
that gods also resented being surprised and suggests that the stress 
on nakedness is either accidental or due to poetical colouring. The 
lines are from a prayer to Pales to avert evil « ‘ May we not see the 
Dryads, nor Diana’s baths, nor Faunus, when he lies in the fields at 
noon,””! 

Finally we make a brief allusion to the fragrance that attends a 
goddess, a fragrance usually associated with the divine head of hair 
and, in three of the four Latin passages I have found, with the 
goddess Venus. Virgil first mentions it when describing the 
appearance of his mother to Aeneas; Silius in a tasteless mytho- 
logical digression makes Proteus narrate inter alia the locus communis 
of the “ Judgment of Paris” ; centuries later Claudian causes Venus 
to grace the preparations for the union of Honorius with Maria, 
Stilicho’s daughter. The two latter writers obviously had Virgil in 
mind. Ovid shows some originality. Fired with antiquarian zeal he 
has been interviewing the goddess Flora, who, in a witty passage, 
suffers the interrogation patiently and after a brief re ly to Ovid's 
last question vanishes, leaving a fragrance behind which was proof 
of her divinity. Claudian actually fills the air of the palace with a 
pleasing scent before the goddess is visible to the sieba How far 


we have come from the ambrosia and ichor of Homer’s Olympians! 


1 4.761-2. 
2 Aen, 1. 403-4; Silius, Pun. 7. 467-9 ; Claudian, 10. 238-40 and (the exception) Past 5. 475-6. 
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Many years have passed since Albert Schweitzer first set forth his 
account of the life and teaching of Jesus, maintaining that in the 
eschatological outlook of Jesus lay the key to understanding all that 
he did and said.! Since that time many other theories have been 
advanced to explain the origins of Christianity, and some of them 
have represented reactions to Schweitzer’s thesis. However, that 
thesis has remained at least a very suggestive line of interpretation, 
and most New Testament scholars have had to take some account 
of it. A few have clearly acegpted it as substantially true, and among 
these has been Professor Martin Werner of the University of Bern. 

Professor Werner has not only approved of Schweitzer’s thesis, 
but he has been inspired to apply it to the solution of another problem, 
which is logically connected with that which in the first instance 
produced the thesis. This is the problem, as he sees it, of the trans- 
formation of Primitive Christianity into Early Catholicism. Its 
solution, he believes, lies in understanding the effect which the 
gradual realisation of the failure of the original hope that Christ’s 
Return was imminent had upon Christian life and thought. To this 
end he has devoted a large and impressive work of great learning, 
which was first published in 1941 under the title of Die Entstebung 
des Christlichen Dogmas,? and of which an English version is now 
being prepared.’ 

Dr. Werner sees in F. C. Baur (1792-1860) the first scholar to 
appreciate the fact that the history of doctrine in the Early Church 
cannot be understood without essential reference to the teaching 
of Jesus and the Apostles. He quotes with approval Baur’s definition 
of his view: “ The beginning of the history of dogma is necessarily 

1 Schweitzer’s thesis was first presented to English readers in 1910 under the title of The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus. This was a translation of his Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906), which has 
since been expanded and revised many times under the title of Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung. 
Other important works of Schweitzer in this connection which have been translated into English 
are Paul and bis Interpreters (London, 1912), and The Mysticism of the Apostle Paul (London, 1931). 

2 Published by Paul Haupt, Bern; 2nd ed. 1954. Its title may be rendered into English as 


“ The Rise of Christian Doctrine.” 
3 By the present writer; it will be published by Messrs. A. & C. Black, London. 
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coincidental with the genesis of dogma itself.”' Baur, however, 
failed to appreciate the true proportions of the problem, owing to 
the fact that he believed that the real issue lay in the relationship of 
the death of Jesus to the Jewish Law. 

The three great Protestant historians of doctrine since Baur, 
namely, Harnack, Loofs and R. Seeberg, found the basic problem 
far more complex than Baur had thought it to be. To them the 
issue appeared to be essentially one of the Hellenisation from without 
of the primitive form of the faith. And so, according to Professor 
Werner, although their comprehension of Christian Origins was 

treater than that of Baur, these scholars failed to apprehend the 
damental truth which he had perceived. This was, in effect, that 
it was the elucidation of the ‘nner effects of this process of Hellenisation 
which was essential, or, in other words, the transformation of the 
Primitive Christian faith into the doctrine of Early Catholicism had 
to be explained in terms of the impulse of tendencies implicit therein. 
Dr. Werner does, however, stress the fact that Harnack was rightly 
attentive to the paradoxical position of Paulinism in the context 
of doctrinal history. The significance of this situation of Paulinism, 
he notes, was aptly defined by Harnack in the prominence which he 
gave to the shrewd observation of an earlier scholar,* that “ with 
one exception, no one in the second century understood Paul, and 
the exception, Marcion, who did understand him, misunderstood 
him.” 

But Professor Werner does not accept Harnack’s explanation of 
the Church’s subsequent failure to coiiohial Paul as due to the 
obsolescence of the specifically Jewish element in the Apostle’s 
teaching. The real cause, according to him, lies deeper. It is to 
be sought, as Bauer had seen, in the teaching of Jesus and the original 
Apostles, including Paul. 

Of the various interpretations of Primitive Christianity which 
have been advanced, Professor Werner finds the most satisfactory 
to be that which was originally proposed by Johannes Weiss and 
Albert Schweitzer, and which he designates by the almost un- 
translatable expression “ Konsequent-Eschatologische Auffassung.”*’ Very 
briefly it may “ said that he finds its peculiar virtue in the fact, as he 
sees it, that it alone of all interpretations provides a reliable criterion 
of historicity. It does this by relating Jesus to what is believed to be 
his essential spiritual environment, namely, that of late Jewish 
apocalyptic, and by consistently interpreting all his recorded teaching 
and that of his Apostles in these terms. 

This criterion permits, according to Werner, the detection of 
unhistorical accounts of the career of Jesus. ‘The most important 


1F, C. Baur, Vorlesungen tuber die christliche Dogmengeschichte, 1865, Bd. 1, 7. Abteilg., p. 15. 

2 Franz Overbeck of Basle (1837-1905). 

= may be rendered literally as the “‘ Consistent-Eschatological " or the “ Thorough-going 
Eschatological ” Interpretation. 
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of these afford the clue to understanding the origin of a movement 
within the Christian faith which was destined to have consequences 
at once profound and far-reaching. The accounts concerned relate 
to the Appearances of the Risen Lord. According to Werner’s 
analysis, they reveal the fact that the simple manifestations, which 
are recorded in 1 Cor. xv, were already becoming problematic for 
the faithful owing to the continuing delay of the Parousia of Christ. 
The reason for this was that originally they were believed to be the 
jinal Appearances of Christ and thus to mark the beginning of the 
events of the End. Consequently, in order to meet the problem 
thereby constituted, a series of “secondary” accounts of the Resur- 
rection Appearances were fabricated, which were intended to remove 
the original eschatological element by representing such Appearances 
as demonstrations of the physical Resurrection of Jesus. 

The process of de-eschatologising' the primitive form of the faith, 
thus initiated, was in due course extended to many other articles of 
that faith ; for it was essentially a complex of beliefs, all of which 
were related to the basic conviction that the Parousia of Christ was 
so imminent that it would happen before “ this generation ” iad 
passed away. 

In tracing out the operation of this process of de-eschatologising, 
Professor Werner gives evidence of a most detailed and extensive 
knowledge of Christian literature, both orthodox and heretical, during 
the first four centuries, and he displays an amazing ingenuity in his 
use of it. 

It is not possible in this short apergu even to mention each of the 
immense number of the effects of this process which Professor 
Werner has carefully traced out. It must suffice to give the briefest 
summary of some of its most important repercussions, so that some 
idea at least may be had of the significance of his undertaking. 

Of fundamental importance were the consequences which the 
disappointment of the Parousia hope had for Paul’s doctrine of the 
soteriological significance of the Death of Christ. Professor Werner 
maintains that the quintessence of the Pauline teaching resides in 
Gal. vi. 14, according to which, in the Crucifixion of Jesus the 
existing world-order (kosmos) was crucified, i.e. had begun to perish. 
This meant, in terms of current Jewish apocalyptic, that the daimonic 
rulers of this world-age (aion) had been ciation t that the new 
aion had already been inaugurated, which would lead soon to the 
General Resurrection of the Dead; that in the meantime the faithful, 
through Baptism, already partook of the new resurrection life with 
Christ. The continuing delay of the Parousia and the passing away of 
the first generation of the disciples rendered this Pauline doctrine 

1 This awkward expression seems to be the most exact rendering of the German term 


“ Enteschato logisierung.” It may perhaps now appear not so st , since it follows “ de- 


mythologising ” (Entmythol ), which has been made familiar in the discussion of 
Rudolf Bultmann’s thesis. Cf. The Hibbert Journal, li, pp. 121-128. 
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fundamentally problematical. Subsequent generations of Christian 
thinkers, no longer understanding the original eschatological basis 
of this soteriology, undertook to re-interpret it. They did so, however, 
not as an integrated whole, which it essentially was, but as a series 
of isolated doctrinal propositions. The late New Testament document, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, provides an early instance of this process, 
for herein the eschatological presuppositions of Paul’s doctrines are 
entirely absent and Christ is presented as the Heavenly Highpriest 
making atonement by means of the vicarious sacrifice of himself. 
Werner’s account of the de-eschatologising of the Pauline thesis, that 
the rule of the daimonic powers was overthrown by the Crucifixion, is 
also most illuminating in the matter of the perplexity of Post-Apostolic 
Christianity in dealing with that part of the traditional faith which 
had become obsolete and of its ingenuity in re-interpretation. It was 
incidentally in the attempt to re-interpret Paul’s teaching here that 
Amphilochius of Iconium produced the engaging picture of the 
unsuspecting Devil snapping at the bait of the physical humanity, 
only to be caught on the fish-hook of Christ’s divinity. 

The doctrine of Christ’s nature was essentially related from the 
beginning to that of his work as Saviour. In a valuable section of 
his book Dr. Werner shows how in primitive Christian thought the 
concept of Christ was intimately bound up with that of the late 
Jewish doctrine of angels. Seen in this context, it appears that the 
first Christians thought of Christ as a high angelic-being, the prince 
of the angel-host. This meant, moreover, that Christ was regarded 
as essentially a creature of God and thus subordinate to him. Now, 
according to Professor Werner, the de-eschatologising of the original 
doctrine of Christ’s work of salvation inevitably entailed a cor- 
ae change in the conception of his person. Evidence of this 

rocess is found in the fact that the eschatological title ““ Son of Man ” 
is no longer understood in its original sense, and it becomes interpreted 
as denoting the prow! of Christ. The designation “ Christ ” 
loses its primitive eschatological significance and dwindles away into 
the mere second half of the double name “ Jesus Christ.” On the 
other hand, the title “ Son of God ” begins to be taken in a literal 
sense, and ways are sought for understanding the generation of the 
Son by the Father in such a manner as to render him of like nature 
and substance. 

However, the process of raising Jesus Christ to equality in nature 
and being with God the Father was, according to Dr. Werner, no 
easy and simple matter. What he terms the primitive Angel- 
Christology was firmly rooted in the traditional faith down to the 
time of the Arian controversy. It was, he believes, the challenge of 
Sabellian Modalism which then caused the Church to seek to exalt 
the divinity of the Son to that of the Father. In the attempt to do this, 
the barrier of subordinationism, which was implicit in the old Angel- 
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Christology, was encountered as an undesirable obstacle. Since the 
Church could only overcome Modalism by outbidding it in its claims, 
the homoousia thesis became thus a necessity, and the Angel-Christolo 
was doomed. In the theological conflict, which then wrecked the 

ace and unity of Christendom, Dr. Werner sees Arius, not as an 
innovator, but as the champion of the Angel-Christology, which 
represented the primitive form of the faith. 

Two other repercussions of this process of de-eschatologising may 
be briefly noted as connected with the fundamental theme of the 
soteriology. 

The Pauline doctrine of Baptism, as set forth in Rom. vi, 3-11, was 
essentially related to the original eschatological outlook. With the 
obsolescence of that outlook, Paul’s concept of the neophyte’s dying 
and rising with Christ to a new form of being through Baptism was no 
longer understood. Dr. Werner shows that a new doctrine of Baptism 
was substituted for the Pauline from the Gospe/ of John (according to 
Werner the Johannine Gospel played a crucial part in the process 
of de-eschatologising), This Johannine view of the sacrament led 
to Baptism’s being regarded as “ the bath of re-birth,” which in turn 
resulted in a change from the Pauline doctrine of Man. According to 
Paul, there was a radical dualism in human nature of the “ spirit ” 
and the “ flesh ”—“ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God,” for “ the body of sin” had to “ be done away.” But, with 
the new view of Baptism as the “ bath of re-birth,” the rite was 
interpreted as cleansing the body as well as the soul from sin, and 
thus preparing the former also for resurrection to eternal life. A 
similar transformation of the primitive Eucharist is also traced out. 

Such then in the briefest outline are some of the main points of 
Professor Werner’s thesis. Although many of its aspects may be 
criticised and its thesis be regarded as uncongenial to much traditional 
thinking in the field of doctrinal history, it constitutes a case of 
great logical force and supported by such erudition that its challenge 
will have to be faced with all seriousness. 
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THE RELATIVITY OF CONTEMPORANEITY IN History is as evident 
as the relativity of simultaneity in Physics, discovered by Einstein, but is 
not yet recognised as such. Absolute contemporaneity does not exist. 
Everybody talks of “contemporary philosophy,” but forgets that the 
meaning of the term changes from country to country, and even from 
author to author because it depends on his specific system of beliefs. 
Naturally, each regards his own use of the term as exclusively right, though 
what appears to him modern and revolutionary may seem passé and 
reactionary to another. These facts are confirmed by some new books. 
From Oxford, contemporary philosophy appears as revolutionary. The 
Revolution in Philosophy (Macmillan, tos. 6d.), a series of broadcasts by 
several authors, is in fact a well-informed survey of the evolution of 
philosophy from Bradley to Wittgenstein II. It may be recommended as 
the best available introduction to Oxford segue wh in its present state 
of transition from linguistic to conceptual analysis, supplemented by 
imaginative and constructive strands (cf. Strawson’s excellent paper on 
“ Construction and Analysis”). From Cambridge Peter Laslett informs us 
of the alleged death of Political Philosophy as a result of the same revolution, 
and introduces a collection of essays by various authors on Philosophy, 
Politics and Society (Blackwell, 18s.). The book succeeds in illustrating the 
impact of linguistic analysis on political and social theory, but luckily fails 
in proving its de facto meaningless thesis. Paradoxically, the very first paper 
on “ Political Education” by Michael Oakeshott disproves it. As seen from 
Rome by F. Copleston, Contemporary Philosophy (Burns & Oates, 185.) 
seems to be focussed on Logical Positivism and Existentialism. His fair, 
urbane and well-written studies of these subjects will delight the general 
reader and will implicitly, though not explicitly, introduce him to a third 
most influential contemporary school, neo-Thomism. In Paris existentialism 
has meanwhile entered a revolutionary phase of a very different kind. It has 
become Marx-intoxicated. Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s Les Aventures de /a 
Dialectique (Gallimard, 650 fr.) represents an important stage in the dis- 
cussion going on there between Existentialists and Communists. Its largest 
chapter attacks Sartre’s ultra-Bolshevism, i.e. his newest thesis that dialectical 
materialism should be fulfilled and overcome (aufgehoben) in an ultra- 
dialectical existential experience, namely that of negation as the essence of 
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our consciousness, our pure activity and our conscience. According to 
Sartre we cannot experience ourselves except when the proletarian looks 
at us and so arouses our responsibility for him. Merleau-Ponty accuses 
Sartre of mawvaise foi because of his ambiguous attitude to Communism, 
rejects Communism, but retains the responsibility for the proletariat, 
dialectic and revolution. Most revealing for the present state of mind of the 
French leading intelligentsia, the book represents an important step in the 
flight from Marx the enchanter. But anxious questions cannot be sup- 
pressed: Will it succeed? Will this intelligentsia have the power to resist 
a Communist dictatorship? The American “ revolution,” led by the late 
“ revolutionary ”” Otto Neurath, is far more peaceful. It consists in trans- 
forming the philosopher into a unifier of science and philosophy into meta- 
science, i.¢. the study of the syntactics, semantics and pragmatics of science, 
ot the analysis of science as language, knowledge and action in its social 
context. This specific trend of Logical Positivism finds its classical expression 
in the International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. 1, Parts 1 and 2, edited 
by Neurath, Carnap and Morris (Chicago & C.U.P., 835.). It is a most 
welcome reprint in book form of monographs, some of which are an 
excellent expression of the scientific attitude of this age. That otherwise 
America is completely unrevolutionary may be gathered from J. Hospers’ 
Introduction to Philosophical Analysis (Routledge, 255.), His world is like a 
vast array of bottles; words label things and sentences situations. “ Any 
label will do, so long as we agree upon it and use it consistently.” Problems 
in epistemology, ethics and aesthetics are analysed from this point of view. 
Whereas the Oxford, Paris and Chicago revolutions are imaginary and 
unreal, Radhakrishnan reports the rea/ revolutions going on in Asia and 
Africa as the most important consequences of the Second World War, but 
sees the task of the philosopher in conciliation between East and West 
(Allen & Unwin, tos, 6d.). Exposing the grave defects of liberal and 
communist systems, he pleads for a humane approach and holds that 
“ East and West are two possibilities which every man in every age carries 
within himself, two movements of the human spirit.” A unification of East 
and West on a religious Christian basis is proposed by E. Munzer in 
Solovyev, Prophet of Russian- Eastern Unity (Hollis & Carter, 125. 6d.). The 
0 pet of the Marxist ideology by Solovyev’s dreams of a total unity 
of all mankind could, however, only be achieved by a counter-revolution 
which is most unlikely to happen. 


Meanwhile a “ forensic trial” of Western philosophy and theology is 
opened by the late Apostolos Makrakis in The Foundation of Philosophy 
(Orthodox Christian Educational Society, Chicago). He refutes scepticism 
by arguing: (1) What completes human nature is the abso/ute truth. (2) Christ 
fully satisfies all the needs of human nature. (3) Hence it is logically evident 
that Christ is the absolute truth. Therefore our reason must be infallible and 
thoroughly legitimate. The sceptic’s reply is silence. Victor Gollancz’s 
faith expressed in his anthology From Darkness to Light (Gollancz, 155.) is 
liberal, open-minded, fair, and all-comprehensive in its universality. This 
is a beautiful bedside book, bringing the religious wisdom of East and West 
to troubled souls.. The Meeting of the East and the West in Sri Aurobindo’s 
Philosophy (Sti Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 19s. 6d.) by S. K. Maitra 
consists of chapters comparing Aurobindo with Plato, Plotinus, Hegel, 
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Whitehead and others, in order to show how Eastern and Western thought 
have blended in him. : 

T. E. Hill’s Ethics in Theory and Practice (Studio Crowell, N.Y., $4.50) is 
a textbook for students, introducing them to various types of ethical theory, 
developing a working theory in the wake of G. E, Moore’s ethics, and 
applying it to — problems, in order to enable them to find their 
own theoretical basis for moral thought and action. The history of 
ctiminology from Lombroso to the present day is told in well-written, 
almost novelistic essays by George Godwin in Crime and Social Action 
(Watts, 185.). The changing attitudes of society to the criminal are well 
brought out, and a humanitarian and scientific approach to the manifold 
causes of crimes is recommended. Afraid of an insane society of men, 
completely alienated from each other, from the world and themselves, Erich 
Fromm, the well-known psychotherapist, advocates The Sane Society 
(Routledge, 25s.). As the only alternative to the danger of robotism he 
recommends “ humanistic communitarianism,” i.e. a socialist sharing of 
work and experience (!). The book is well-intentioned, but disappointing. 
The psychotherapy of society in its diagnosis and cure is not so easy as that, 
and if it is possible at all, it has still to await its Freud. The opposite 
attempt to reveal the political and sociological substance of psychoanalytic 
concepts is made by H. Marcuse in Eros and Civilisation (Routledge, 255.). 
He attacks Fromm and the neo-Freudian revisionists, but chiefly Freud, 
especially the theoretical superstructure of his work, as if it were the basis 
on which his work rests. Instead of repressing Eros (the life-instincts, the 
“ pleasure principle ”) he wants to liberate it in order to create new and 
durable work relations in a non-repressive civilisation. “ Life without 
repression and anxiety,” “real freedom in a mature society,” devoutly 
to be wished, but, alas, wish-dreams! Kar/ Marx, Selected Writings in Sociology 
and Social Philosophy, edited with a substantial introduction and notes by 
T. B. Bottomore and M. Rubel (Watts, 215.) should be useful to students 
because it includes Marx’s early writings. These have been most influential 
on the Continent, including France since 1932, i.e. since their publication 
in a cheap German edition by S$. Landshut and J. P. Mayer which is not 
mentioned here. Sociologie et Pluralisme Dialectique (Nauwelaerts, Louvain, 
120 fr.) is an introduction to the work of the French sociologist Georges 
Gurvitch by René Toulemont. This sociology, based on the proposition 
that there is no such thing as “ Society” but merely multiple societies on 
different levels and of different forms, deserves the attention paid to it by 
the author of the book. Carl Becker: On History and the Climate of Opinion 
by Charlotte Watkins Smith (Cornell & O.U.P., 30s.) is an account of the 
life and thought of an historian who held that his reconstruction of the 
past is only relatively true. E. D. Johnson’s Communication (Bailey Bros. & 
Swinfen, 36s.) is a concise introduction to the history of the alphabet, 
writing, printing, books and libraries. 

Everyman’s Library is to be congratulated on its bold venture to publish 
as its No. 1000 a book not written for everyman, Aristotle's Metaphysics 
(Dent, 75.). The selection, made and translated by J. Warrington, reflects 
Sir David Ross’s views. It will be interesting to observe what everyman 
will make of it. That Aristotle forgot to mention imprudence as the vice 
opposed to prudence, whereas Aquinas gave it its proper place, is the 
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starting point for Charles J.O’Neil’s inquiry into Imprudence in St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Marquette U.P., $2). Vol. 8 of the monumental edition of The 

orks of George Berkeley (Nelson, 305.) contains his Letters edited by A. A. 
Luce. It is, with its 270 items, the most comprehensive collection ever 
published; a surprisingly large number of letters has been discovered since 
A. C. Fraser’s Life and Letters. The appraisal of their importance has to 
await Professor Luce’s Commentary in Volume 9. Mario M. Rossi’s 
Saggio su Berkeley (Laterza, 1.2200) interprets, in opposition to Dr. Luce, 
Berkeley’s development as a retrogression to classical thought. The fanious 
Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, first published in English in 1737, is reprinted 
together with abstracts from Newton’s Principia and Opticks, edited and 
introduced by H. G. Alexander (Manchester U.P., 165.). The student will 
find this edition helpful, when supplemented by Max Jammer’s Concepts 
of Space, The History of Theories of Space in Physics. “ On kinematic grounds 
there can be no doubt that Leibniz is the victor in this dispute.” L. W. White 
reprints his translation of Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason in a 
revised edition with a new introduction (Liberal Arts Press, N.Y., go¢.). 
The Theory of Judgment in the Philosophies of F. H. Bradley and John Cook 
Wilson (Dacca U.P.) by M. Ahmed is a Ph.D. thesis of the University of 
London, Collected Essays of the late Professor Erich Frank, chiefly devoted 
to the History of Philosophy and partly written in English, are published 
under the title Knowledge, Will and Belief (Artemis, Zurich & Regnery, 
Chicago, Sw.Fr.15.30). The most important of them concern Greek 
philosophy. Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri (2nd ed., Pondicherry, Rs.10), is recom- 
mended by A. B. Purani as a masterpiece of the greatest mystic of our time, 
a great epic, ushering in a new age in poetic creation. 


D. H. Monro asks in Mind, for — “ Are Moral Problems Genuine? ” 
and answers that they remain open for discussion. Papers on ethics prevail 
in the 7 issue of Philosophy; among them is an article by Professor 


Stephen Toulmin on “ Principles of Morality.” ‘ Art as an essentially 
contested Concept” is discussed by W. B. Gallie (Philosophical Quarterly, 
April). H. P. Grice and P. F. Strawson defend the distinction of analytic 
and synthetic prenositions against Professor Quine’s attack in The Philo- 
—, Review (pai. Interesting autobiographical notes of Edmund 
Husserl are published by Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (March). 
Louis Mackey writes on “ Kierkegaard and the Problem of Existential 
Philosophy ” in The Review of Metaphysics (March). No. 3 of the Journal 
of Philosophy is an enlarged issue devoted to the memory of Josiah Royce. 
“The Use of the Word ‘ Paranormal’ in Medicine” is discussed by G. 
Zorab in the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research (March). The 
Revue Internationale de Philosophie, No. 45, is composed of mostly English 
papers on the problem of Personality. The Budletin Analytique is continued 
under the title Bulletin Signalétique. The June issue of The Christian Scholar 
brings us back to our starting-point. Devoted to “ The Christian in Philo- 
sophy”’ it should be of particular interest to the participants in the April 
Conference on “ Contemporary Philosophy and Christian Belief” at Oxford. 
The American concept of contemporary philosophy is broader, it embraces 
Realists, Idealists, Existentialists, and Sceptics. Professor Ramsey contributes 
a Critique of Ryle’s Concept of Mind. 
OXFORD. 
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One of the most puzzling N.T. problems is that of the disciples whom 
Jesus won in Galilee. Did they develop a type of faith and worship distinct 
from that of the Jerusalem Church or did they surrender to its authority 
and take over its pattern? Ernst Lohmeyer was among the first to ask such 
questions and some of them are now dealt with in L. E. Elliott-Binns’s 
Galilean Christianity (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.). His treatment is more historical 
and less theological than Lohmeyer’s. It is clear that there is still much work 
to be done in this field, though one could wish more evidence were forth- 
coming. Neville Clark’s Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments (S.C.M. 
Press, 8s.) tries to relate baptism and the eucharist: otherwise it deals in 
the main with matters on which much has already been written. The last 
chapter breaks fresh ground. A theology of the sacraments is no doubt 
needed but it is as unlikely that we shall get it by bondage to the N.T. 
as by a priori construction. André Parrot’s Nineveh and the Old Testament 
(S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.) is a fascinating little book. It contains some valuable 
illustrations and copious extracts from the records. 


The Christian Faith series with Reinhold Niebuhr as consulting editor 
has made a promising start. In The Renewal of Man Alexander Miller states 
the Reformation principle of justification by faith and applies it to present-day 
conditions, e.g., political action, higher education, etc. He argues that it 
enables us to combine a central loyalty with due attention to circumstances. 
It gives us “a religion to end all religions.” While allowing that liberal 
theology has seldom done justice to this principle, one hesitates to erect 
it into a position of sovereignty in this way. William J. Wolf writes on 
Man’s Knowledge of God. His subject is revelation in Bible, Church, history, 
and Jesus Christ; consideration is given to the role of reason in religion 
and to the place of the non-Christian religions. The writer’s special point 
of view is that in all this there is at work a principle that combines continuity 
with discontinuity. The British publisher is Gollancz and the price of each 
volume is 125. 6d. Perhaps never before has Paul Tillich expressed himself 
so directly and lucidly as he has now done in Biblical Religion and the Search 
for Ultimate Reality (Nisbet, 85. 6d.). It is a book that should be intelligible 
to all who have a taste for philosophical argument. It aims to show that 
the personalism of the Bible is not, as it at first appears to be, poles apart 
from ontology, but near enough for the two to be complementary. The 
God of the philosophers is not other than the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. But it is clear that the reconciliation has been effected by the 
philosopher as it were going to school with Pascal. The ontology that is 
accepted is nearer to Kierkegaard than to Aristotle. A similar position is 
presented in more popular language by John Wren Lewis in Return to the 
Roots (Modern Churchman’s Union, 15. 6d.). God is not a person; he is 
to be met with in the love that is “ the creative source of our being ” and 
that we experience best in personal relationships. In the same series James 
Parkes offers A Living Faith (15.). It is fresh and virile, the kind of booklet 

_ to put into the hands of those who are repelled by conventional theology. 
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Frederic Greeves deals with what happens When I Die (Epworth Press, 15.). 
John Bligh’s Ordination to the Priesthood (Sheed & Ward, 16s.) is “ a liturgical 
and theological essay, written in the belief that a careful analysis of the rite 
will in the end be more conducive to solid piety than a devotional treatment 
of the subject could be.” Columba Cary-Elwes writes The Sheepfold and 
the Shepherd (Longmans, 155.) as an itenical statement of the Roman case for 
the Protestant reader. Two priests of the Catholic Missionary Society, 
George Dwyer and Thomas Holland, write Mary Doctrine for Everyman 
(Paternoster Publications, 35. 6d.) as an exposition and defence of what is 
involved in the veneration paid to the Virgin. The same topic receives 
scholarly treatment in The Splendour of the Church (Sheed & Ward, 185.) in 
the final chapter. But this is only one of the themes dealt with in the book, 
and all with the skill and learning characteristic of Henri de Lubac. It is 
a warm expression of Catholic devotion on the part of one who is sufficiently 
aware of Protestant criticism to know where he must be on his guard. One 
indication of how theology has changed during the present century is that 
we can be sure that this book will be welcomed in many Protestant circles. 
I am not one of those who rejoice in that change. The new and slightly 
revised edition of Arthur Michael Ramsey’s The Gospe/ and ihe Catholic Church 
(Longmans, 155.) gains importance from the fact that the author is now Arch- 
bishop of York. It is probably as able an exposition as we have of the view 
that “ Catholicism grows organically through the Gospel, and is not an 
addition to it.” L.S. Thornton’s Christ and the Church (A, & C. Black, 185.) 
is a further essay in “ typology ” : particular use is made of the creation-story 
and the Transfiguration. Harry Blamires has no doubt whatever how matters 
stand between The Faith and Modern Error (S.P.C.K., 155.). It is a vigorous 
attack on the “ naturalism ” that, in the author’s eyes, is the root-error of 
the time. By this he means “ failure to recognise the finitude of the finite, 
and especially failure to accept man’s own finite status for what it is.” Over 
against this he calls for “a wholesale and rational dogma rooted in the 
supernatural.” Foundations and Perspectives of Confession (New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary) contains translations of two statements of faith 
drawn up for and adopted by the General Synod of the Netherlands 
Reformed Church. It may be described as orthodox in content while fresh 
in language. A number of points not usually considered in such a connection 
are here dealt with, e.g., history, Biblical proclamation and mythology, 
Israel in present and future. 


W. E. Sangster’s They Met at Calvary (Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.) is the 
Methodist Lent Book for 1956. William Robinson’s Companion to the 
Communion Service (Berean Press, 5s.) is a helpful manual of devotion. A 
reprint of Sir Thomas Browne’s Re/igio Medici (J. M. Dent, 6s.) is now 
available in Everyman’s Library. Hugh J. Schonfield’s Birth of a World People 
(Dennis Dobson, 35. 6d.) offers a provisional constitution for the Common- 
wealth of World Citizens, to be adopted in August at a meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly in Cardiff. Si/ence Speaks (Bombay: Society of Servants 
of God, Re.1) is a series of meditations from the pen of an ex-agnostic. 
Gretchen Warren’s Two Essays (Blackwell, 75. 6d.) are of quite unusual 
character. They deal with education, art, and the spiritual life from the 

int of view of a conchologist. Yourse/f (Auckland, N.Z.: Church Army 

ress, 25.) contains teaching given to confirmation candidates plus a chapter 
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on marriage. Peter N. Longridge is on similar lines in A Young Churchman’s 
Primer (Exeter: Joseph Banks, 3s. 6d.). There is a line that separates the 
simple from the crude and one would like to be more sure that the author 
has not crossed this at times. R. G. Coulson writes Into God (John Murray, 
gs. 6d.) to introduce the reader to a contemplative mysticism, its aim being 
‘ unity with God amid the conditions of the present day, Gerald Gardiner 
builds up a strong case for the abolition of the death penalty in his Capital 
Punishment as a Deterrent; and the Alternative (Gollancz, 6s.). Bertrand 
J. Coggle and John P. K. Byrnes collaborate in a text-book of Christian 
Social Ethics (Epworth Press, 125. 6d.) for use in study circles and cor- 
respondence courses. The general standpoint is that of Methodism and 
decisions of Conference are quoted. The section on economic questions 
takes full account of recent social changes and accepts the welfare state with 
no carping criticism. One could wish for a fuller treatment of divorce, as 
no guidance is offered on current proposals for an extension of facilities. 
Rupert Davies edits the symposium on Aa Approach to Christian Education 
(Epworth Press, 125. 6d.) and writes the opening chapter on general 
principles. Those who follow him write along lines suggested by each 
person’s special field. Thus Charles Coulson deals with the natural sciences 
and Basil Willey with literature. Sex Problems and Personal Relationships 
(Heinemann, tos.) is again a co-operative work. A man and a woman have 
combined to write it. In the first half they are concerned with the general 
theme stated in the title as it affects the adolescent ; in the second half the 
pei considers especially those who are married or who are contem- 
plating marriage. There is much in the book that should be helpful to both 
classes, as the two writers, E. Parkinson Smith and A. Graham Ikin, are 
able to draw on a long and varied experience. 


One of the most attractive figures of the Renaissance period is Dean Colet 
of St. Paul’s, and Ernest William Hunt has written an admirable account 
of his thought under the title Dean Cokt and His Theology (S.P.C.K., 405.). 
Accepting him as a great Christian Humanist, he stresses the adjective 
rather than the substantive. He shows how Colet castigated clerical abuses 
and worked for the reform of the Church from within, without being in 
any way a theological innovator. Separate chapters deal with him as preacher, 
exegete, and mystic. It is hoped that the tradition that derives from men 
like Colet will never die out. The Epworth Press publishes three more 
studies of the brothers Wesley. The slightest bears the title Christ’s Standard 
Bearer (75. 6d.) and is a study of Charles’s hymns by George H. Findlay. Not 
only is the content of the hymns considered, but account is taken also of 
their form (metre, vocabulary, etc.). Franz Hildebrandt, as an ex-Lutheran 
addressing an American. audience, can be quite illuminating in his account 
of Christianity According to the Wesleys (75. 6d.). ‘The last chapter deals with 
reunion and makes short shrift of the suggestion that Methodists should 
“ take episcopacy into their system.” Frederick C. Gill edits Selected Letters 
of John Wesley (155.), a book that lets us behind the scenes of his work. 
Those, for example, who are interested in Wesley’s political opinions or 
in his relations with women will find material here. A. Dwight Culler’s 
The Imperial Intellect (Geoffrey Cumberlege for Yale University Press, 40s.) 
tells the story of Newman as an educationist. The first section covers 
his life at Oxford, the second deals with the project of a Catholic University 
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for Ireland, and the third sets out Newman’s idea of a liberal education. 
Ruby F. Johnston’s study of The Religion of Negro Protestants (Philosophical 
Library New York, $3.00) shows that the groups in question are passing 
through changes such as the churches elsewhere are experiencing, though 
perhaps not in as severe a form as in America. There is a movement from 
emotion to restraint and reason, from the transcendent to the empirical. 
Yet not everyone is satisfied with what is happening, so that some are 
attracted to novel cults while others are drawn to Catholicism. Peter 
Hammond’s The Waters of Marah (Rockliff, 215.) is a quite unusual book 
and of absorbing interest. It describes the present condition of the Orthodox 
Church in Greece, and is based on the author’s travels in that country, where 
he met bishops and theologians, and enjoyed the hospitality of the monk, 
the parish priest, and the village innkeeper. We are shown something of 
the devastation for which the Communists were responsible and even more 
of the new life stirring in the church to-day. 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit gives us a portrait-gallery of Women Saints of East 
and West (London: Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, 16s.). The most 
striking figure is surely that of the gentle but highly capable consort of 
Ramakrishna, Sri Saradi Devi, the Holy Mother. Christmas Humphreys 
edits A Buddhist Students’ Manual (London : The Buddhist Society, 105. 6d.). 
It contains a glossary of Buddhist terms, an analysis of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, and a bibliography. A full report is now available of the First Muslim- 
Christian Convocation, held in Lebanon in April 1954, and the Proceedings 
have been published by the Continuing Committee in New York and 
Alexandria. Max Gluckman relates Custom and Conflict in Africa (Blackwell, 
125. 6d.), arguing that the conflicts he investigates serve in the end to 
promote cohesion, because men only divide in certain relations in order to 
draw together in others. R. C. Zachner reveals to us one of the most virile 
religions in The Teachings of the Magi (Allen & Unwin, 105. 6d.). The book 
is largely composed of extracts from the sacred writings of Zoroastrianism, 
though just sufficient comment is inserted to make it easy to follow their 
teaching. Elmer Berger pulls no punches in his quarrel with Zionism in 
Who Knows Better Must Say So (American Council for Judaism, 50 cents). 

The Journal of Biblical Literature for March contains several notable 
articles. Amos N. Wilder discusses biblical symbolism, C. C. McCown 
pleads for exegesis without presuppositions, and Morton S. Enslin challenges 
the widely accepted view of Jesus as “ above the heads of his reporters.” 
There seems to be much more realisation in America than in Britain of the 
limits that attend upon Biblical theology. In Schweizerische Theologische 
Umschau for March Séren Holm considers in what sense theology can be 
said to have an object. William W. Paul writes on “ Faith and Reason in 
Kierkegaard and Modern Existentialism ” in the March number of Review 
of Religion. John Macmurray contributes “ Prolegomena to a Christian 
Ethic” to Scottish Journal of Theology for March. The London Quarterly & 
Holborn Review for April has several articles on Methodism and episcopacy. 
R. Kissack favours their union, C. K. Barrett is against it. In Theology To-day 
for April Julian N. Hartt writes on “ The Significance of Despair in 
Contemporary Theology ” and M. Holmes Hartshorne argues that “ Faith 
Without Doubt is Dead.” 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution. By William Haller. 
New York: Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). Pp. xv + 410. 42s. 
Milton on Forbidden Knowledge. By Howard Schultz. New York : 
Modern Language Association of America (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). Pp. vii + 309. 405. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


HERE are two very different books on a familiar period, each representing a 
valuable point of view. Professor Haller gives a lively and learned account 
of the politico-religious literature of England between the years 1640 and 
1649. History for him is the debate between opposing ideas, which produce 
events and are tested by them. He shows how the Puritan preachers of 
1640 demanded freedom for the pulpit in order to reform the Church, 
only to discover that the dynamic of Puritan faith produced, not an orderly 
reformation of religion under Presbyterian rule, but a popular demand for 
political liberty, ni era toleration and representative government. His 
heroes are the prophets of the democratic future: John Milton, a utopian 
humanist with a private income, John Lilburne, “an English folk-hero 
risen out of the London mob,” and his backer William Walwyn, an emanci- 
pated sceptic. He sees the men of that age looking forward, consciously 
or unconsciously, to John Locke and the modern secular state. 

A few details seem open to criticism. It is doubtful whether the Puritan 
preachers who came to the front in 1640, like Stephen Marshall and his 
fellow-Smectimnuans, had in fact already established themselves, as Professor 
Haller suggests, as leaders of “a godly preaching ministry.”” Most of them 
were relatively obscure men, sectarian rather than representative. Nor was 
Milton the link between 1649 and 1689; Professor Haller forgets that it 
was the Presbyterians, whom he writes off as a defeated party, not the 
Independents, who were the forerunners of the Whigs. In other words, 
Professor Haller seems to see historical development too much as the steady 
unfolding of ideas, 

Mr. Schultz, in contrast, writing in a curiously involved and allusive style, 
examines just one of the popeneiree of the period,the insistence on intellectual 
humility. So far from being a matter of debate, it was accepted by all men 
at that day. All condemned vain Hamers tay idle curiosity and doubtful 
disputations, and commended self-knowledge, ethical utility and the things 
which make for unity among men. But every man believed that his opponent, 
not himself, was condemned by these tests. Scientist and theologian, 
churchman and mystic, old-fashioned teacher and educational reformer, 
student of the occult and plain man, Presbyterian and sectary: each used 
the same arguments, often with the same series of moral illustrations, to 
prove his adversary wrong. No argument of the day can therefore be taken 
at its face value; we must read between the lines. 
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Milton, Mr. Schultz shows, was a child of his time, scriptural, humanist 
and anti-clerical, Though in Paradise Lost he speaks of “ Man’s first dis- 
obedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree,” with many illustrations 
of the error of doubtful disputation, in fact the poem is on the side of 
humanist education. Paradise Regained appears to contradict this, but wey 
because its real aim is to attack the Presbyterian clergy’s demand for “ 
learned ministry,” which was only a cover for their own monopoly of 
pulpits, tithes and universities. If Milton was a forerunner of the modern 
secular state, it is only because the whole confusion of discussion of his 
day marked the break-up of an entrenched social order, symbolised by 
theology and the clergy. For Mr. Schultz, it seems, ideas are not in them- 
selves creative forces in history, but rather signs of a ground swell of change 
far below the surface. 


English Thought, 1860-1900, The Theological Aspect. By L. E. Elliott- 
Binns. London: Longmans. Pp. x + 388. 285. 
Reviewed by H. G. Wood (Birmingham) 


Tue mantle of Vernon F. Storr has fallen to Canon Elliott-Binns, and with 
it a double portion of the spirit of judicious and sympathetic understanding 
which characterised “ The sere wyeed of English Theology in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1800-1860.” It will suffice to commend the book under review to 
discerning readers, if 1 say that I cannot imagine a finer or more appropriate 
sequel to Vernon Storr’s original work. The story of theological thought 
in England is here carried on to 1900 in a survey which is at once compre- 
hensive, illuminating and eminently readable. 

The starting-point of the survey, the year 1860, marks the beginning of 
a new epoch in religious thought quite definitely. In 1860, theologians had 
to face the challenge of Darwin and evolution, together with the challenge 
of higher criticism as somewhat tactlessly presented in Essays and 
Reviews. To neither challenge was it easy to dnd the right answer. Perhaps 
it was easier to come to terms with Darwin than with the higher critics. 
Rendel Harris used to say, “ In theology it’s a mistake to be born before 
Darwin.” The idea of development was an advantage to the theologian 
because, as Canon Elliott-Binns points out, “ it sont be used to explain 
the growth of religion and to account for the very different levels of attain- 
ment in the Old and New Testaments.” Historical and literary criticism 
caused greater difficulties than evolution, and a quarter of the book is 
devoted to the developments of Biblical studies. The authority and 
inspiration of the Bible could no longer be affirmed in traditional terms. The 
limitations of Christ’s knowledge had to be recognised. Miracle tended 
to become a stumbling-block rather than a support to faith. Old familiar 
doctrines of the Atonement, of the Resurrection of the body, of eternal 
oes unishment, demanded reconsideration and either restatement or rejection. 

yond ‘the challenges of Darwin and the higher critics, the comparative 


study of religions called for a re-examination of the relation of Christianity 
to other'faiths. In philosophy, Hegelian idealism might seem to be an ally 
in opposing naturalism and agnosticism, and yet an ally whose support 
might be dangerous. A growing sense of social injustice was = in 
question the too close association of Christianity with laissez-faire radicalism 
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and the virtues extolled by the estimable Dr. Smiles. Matthew-Arnold’s 
onslaught on Philistinism compelled men to think out afresh the problems 
of faith and culture. 

At one point Canon Elliott-Binns characterises the period he describes 
so well, as one of “ grievous turmoil.” One of turmoil, certainly, and one 
which brought grief to many, but not one of vain or ineffective endeavour. 
The Victorian era should command our respect. It is doubtful whether 
at any other period so many leaders of English thought have discussed the 
great issues of faith and unfaith so sincerely, so thoroughly and so devoutly. 
Among so many leaders, perhaps the group round Charles Gore who 
produced Lux Mundi and the Cambridge triumvirate, Lightfoot, Westcott 
and Hort, stand out pre-eminently, and Canon Elliott-Binns gives them 
their due meed of appreciation. No thinker of importance is neglected. 
A theme like the vogue of the simple gospel which was summarised in 
“The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man” receives little 
attention because it is difficult to name an outstanding exponent of it. 

By 1900, the spread of liberal views, the subject of an admirable chapter, 
seemed to show that the necessary adjustments of faith to growing knowledge 
had been made. Indeed, in many directions Christian thinkers had clearly 
out-thought their critics. Yet all was not well. Canon Elliott-Binns in a 
brilliant closing chapter shows how the hold of Christianity on the people 
of England was weakening, and what fresh challenges were soon to emerge. 
Freud and psychology were soon to present more serious questions than 
Darwin and biology. The quest of the historic Jesus was to al in something 
like frustration. ‘Two world-wars were to prove more menacing to a semi- 
Christian civilisation than the earlier social problem. Yet this story of the 
Victorian era in theology should inspire courage and hope in those who 
wrestle with the problems of to-day. In any case, as told by Canon Elliott- 
Binns, it is a story of absorbing interest. : 


Christianity and Symbolism. By F. W. Dillistone. London: Collins. 
Pp. 320. 215. 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (C/ave/ly) 


THIs is an important book both in its intention and accomplishment. The 
theological world is more and more becoming aware of a distinction which 
the psychologists and the philosophers have long desired us to make 
between sign, symbol and the reality to which each of them in its own way 
refers. In ordinary speech we tend to equate sign and symbol, but a sign, as 
Dr. Dillistone points out in a splendid chapter on “‘ Signs, Symbols and 
Sacraments,” is essentially “ practical,” is a shorthand way of communicating 
information with all possible clarity and economy of expression, whereas 
a symbol is a very dierent thing. As long ago as 1912, Ernest Jones in his 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis argued that symbols belong to the emotive rather 
than the rational category, and are the means, often the only means, whereby 
a community, or a civilisation, is able to express its apprehensions of 
situations which defy intellectual expression, situations which can sometimes 
be described as “ numinous.” 

Our mental security to-day is threatened not only by the mechanisation 
of life and mass-working, but also because the symbols which in former 
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ages insulated and canalized experience, thereby enabling man to enter 
into relationship with the realm of the spirit, are no longer effective. When 
a civilisation ceases to believe in the “ natural ” symbols of home and work, 
and when the “ communal” symbols which formerly bound them to their 
fellows no longer command allegiance, men are deprived of the means of 
entering into fruitful relationships with anything other than a purely 
mechanistic universe. Yet all men are aware that beyond the noise of the 
Machine there are overtones of a larger Music. All this has been the concern 
of poets and psychologists for some time. What we have long needed was 
a ons study of the nature of symbolism and its relationships to Christianity 
from the theological point of view. This Dr. Dillistone has done with a 
clarity and fullness that deserve ungrudging praise. 

In successive chapters he considers inter alia the symbolism of Nature, Time 
and Persons, tracing these concepts among the ancient civilisations, East and 
West, and showing how these concepts have acquired other meanings in 
the Christian view, and, more lately, under the impact of modern science. 
Dealing with the symbolism of language, the author says that man “is a 
symboi-making animal and his most effective and distinctive symbol is the 
spoken word,” The development of language expresses man’s symbolic 
adventures in the realms of art, ethic, religion and history, and the peculiar 
value of this development is seen in the theological distinction between the 
Word as Logos and the Word as Kerygma. 

In his consideration of symbolic action we pass naturally to the ideas 
of baptism and sacrifice and to the Christian sacraments. Here we note that 
some of the findings of the Jungian psychologists are used to elucidate in 
new ways the theological significance of the sacramental approach to reality. 
It is hard to see, says Dr. Dillistone, “ how the Christian Church can make 
any impact upon the modern world unless it can discover new symbolic 
forms which, while related to the archetypal symbols of former ages, are also 
relevant to the technological age in which we are living.” It hardly needs 
to be added that no one can consciously invent a symbolism, new symbols 
emerge by rejection. “ Old forms, old words, old symbols are crossed out, 
but mysteriously and paradoxically the crossed out words reveal a startling 
new symbol of power and life.” 

It is sometimes said that Christianity has lost the battle on two fronts : 
one, by its inability to hold modern mind to its intellectual formularies, and, 
secondly, the decay of the old symbols has robbed the sacraments of their 
power to keep men in touch with a reality that transcends the limitations 
of the time-space world. But our author in his concluding chapter “ Are 
Christian Symbols outmoded?” says that “the struggle to retain the 
traditional symbols and to interpret them to successive ages can never be 
abandoned unless man dismisses the whole of his past as irrelevant to the 
problems of the present age.” There is always the possibility that the 
distinctly Christian symbols may not be abie to survive the vast conurbations 
of our mid-twentieth century, yet man always needs to be related to powerful 
and meaningful symbols, such as, Dr. Dillistone says, are to be found in 
the Eucharist. This is a point which Paul Tillich made in his The Protestant 
Era. 

In our attempt to assess the malaise of our time we may have concentrated 
too much on “ signs,” whereas our greatest need is a new awareness of 
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the Christian symbols as a means of a richer and deeper appreciation of 
existence, 


The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light Against the Sons of Darkness 

(Megillath Milhemeth Bnei Or Bebnei Hoshekh). Edited with an 

Introduction, Emendations and a Commentary by Yigal Yadin. For 

the Bialik Institute, by the Publishing Department of the Jewish 

Agency, Jerusalem (P.O.B. 7044), 1956. Pp. vi + 17 + 397. $7.00. 
Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


Y1GcA¥. YaDIN, archaeologist and soldier in one, combines the qualities 
rarely found in the same person that make for a competent commentator 
of the so-called scroll of the Battle between the Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness, one of the five non-biblical texts of comparatively large volume 
that were discovered in spring 1947 in Qumran Cave One. His is the first 
full-length commentary on this text, and at the same time an analysis of 
some of the problems attached to its contents. The book has, besides a 
preface and a summary, two parts. Part I, the Introduction, is divided 
into 10 separate chapters of 228 pages together and an Index of Words 
occurring in the Battle Scroll and characteristic of the writings found near 
Qumran ; this index has 15 pages. Part II contains on 125 pages Text and 
Commentary, and on 26 pages various Indexes. 

Yadin attempts to divide the text into three sections: (a) the plan for 
the eschatological war, (b) the military dispositions and tactics employed by 
the “ Children of Light ” in the struggle against their enemies, (¢) the 
fictional description of the fighting that would ensue and last 29 years 
(not counting 6 years of preparing for the final struggle and 5 sabbath-years 
of rest and worship). Having furnished this general outline for a division 
of the text of the scroll into sections linked together by their main themes, 
he further devotes his interest chiefly to two problems ; first, the exploration 
of the military organisation, military tactics and rules of fighting that govern 
the description of the Wars; secondly, allocating the composition of the 
scroll to its place within the history of the Jewish people. In regard to the 
first problem,Yadin’s highly technical contribution sheds light on many 
obscure subjects ; he discusses the description of battle formations, the use 
of weapons, and the entire ritual of war as presented in the Qumran sect’s 
document. Although our document is by no means a historical one, but 
rather a battle order for the great war that will be fought at the end of time, 
the specific description of arms for attack and defence, of military organisa- 
tion and deployment tactics of army units permits deductions as to the 
period in history when this document came to be written, Yadin compares 
the data furnished in the Wars Scroll in relation to what is known of similar 
subjects from the Old Testament and the first two books of Maccabees as 
well as what is known of Hellenistic and Roman military usage. This leads 
to the second question in which Yadin is mainly interested, the date of 
composition. According to Yadin the most likely period is the time between 
the years 60 and 30 B.c. 

Two chapters of the Introduction deal with a wider theme than that of the 
Battle Scroll, namely the theological concepts of the Dead Sea Scrolls as a 
whole (particularly the dualistic notions of “ Light” and “‘ Darkness” and 
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the angelology connected with these notions) pp. 209-221, and the question 
of the sect in whose midst the Dead Sea Scrolls originated, pp. 222-227. 
The comparatively short space devoted to these subjects which to the 
general reader are more attractive than a discussion of purely military terms 
and tactics proves that Yadin was mainly concerned with such problems as 
are specific to the Battle Scroll. 

The Publishing Department of the Jewish Agency for Palestine is entitled 
to recognition for having made this work available at a comparatively low 
price and for the care with which the book has been printed. A few printing 
errors in non-Hebrew names (pp. 108, 375: Liddell; pp. 182, 374: 
Mowinckel ; pp. 259, 315, 374: Rabinowitz; p. 375: P. R. Weis) hardly 
detract from this well-deserved praise. 

As the Habakkuk Pesher (Commentary) and the Serek Hayahad (Manual 
of Discipline) have been published in the U.S.A., the Hodayoth (Hymns) 
from Qumran in the Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University (by the same 
publishers as the present book) and various minor fragments including the 
Serek Ha‘edah (Rules of the Congregation) by the Clarendon Press in 
Oxford, there remains of the finds in Qumran Cave 1 only the popular 
Aramaic enlargement on certain chapters from Genesis still awaiting 
publication, The research of the Dead Sea Scrolls has thus entered into a 
new phase as the documents themselves have now become available to a 
much wider circle of students. 


Confucius, His Life and Time. By Liu, Wu-chi. New York: The 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 189. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Homer H. Dubs (Oxford) 


THERE is in China to-day a sort of standard life of Confucius, in many 
versions, all fundamentally alike. This life is modelled upon the first 
biography of this Sage, written about 100 B.c., almost four centuries after 
his death. Liu’s book retells that standard biography. The supernatural 
events and miracles in this tradition are here mostly discarded. There is added 
an account of the contemporary China, which places Confucius in his context. 
The English style of the author is excellent and the book is very readable. 
But it attempts no criticism of its sources. Liu’s principle of criticism is 
this: “ There being no means of verifying or refuting this traditional 
date . . . the best we can do is to follow it.” (p. 43, n. 9) This book is a 
hagiography rather than a biography. 

If the earliest life of Christ had been written by St. Augustine and our early 
sources were limited to a few references in the Judean chronicles and a 
collection of Christ’s logia, followed by some patently later discourses 
together with many apocryphal sayings, plainly dating from a later age, we 
should be in about the same situation with regard to Christ that we are 
concerning Confucius. Hence the urgency of source c#iticism. 

Liu’s picture of Confucius is that of an ideal bureaucrat and teacher, 
taking office upon request and retiring when his counsels were no longer 
needed, going to other states in a futile attempt to find a patron but being 
constantly rejected until in old age he retired to his native land. His 
Confucius is an amiable man, uttering wise sayings to his pupils. At the end 
of the book there is an unsystematic account of his seoahidge: Confucius’ 
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central virtue, which he called jen, is translated ‘ human-heartedness,” 
neglecting the circumstance that the blackest crimes are quite human. 
Thereby the trenchant demands of a high altruism are watered down into 
mere amiability. For his central virtue, Confucius used an uncommon word, 
Jen, instead of the ordinary Chinese word, a/, for the same reason that the 
New Testament uses éyérrn instead of tpws for love. Since sinologues are 
rarely Greek New Testament scholars, this distinction has been misunderstood. 

There is, in Liu’s account, little trace of the actual Confucius, who was 
China’s greatest personality. Liu shows no indication of Confucius’ 
relentless insistence upon the highest standards of conduct. This ideal led 
him, as a young man, to sacrifice all hopes of preferment in office by loyally 
following into exile the Duke of Lu, his lord, even though the latter was 
little better than a murderer. Confucius however soon returned, spending 
two decades as a teacher, until a worse than usual example of treachery in 
Lu politics led the uncompromising teacher of morality to be called to 
office in order to raise the moral tone of the state. After being tried for a 
year in a magistracy, he was given the highest available post in the govern- 
ment, made vacant because its hereditary occupant had attempted rebellion 
and had fled. Confucius distinguished himself by his bravery and quick 
thinking in foiling a treacherous attempt, on the part of a neighbouring 
Duke, to kidna the Duke of Lu at a supposedly friendly meeting and force 
him into vassalage. Next-Confucius actually succeeded in persuading the 
three Viscounts in Lu, who controlled the state’s armies, to dismantle their 
own castles and surrender their forces to the Duke, thus ending the previously 
continual civil strife. When the dominating Viscount attempted to break 
his own sworn oath by secretly sending a force to seize Confucius, the 
latter put him into a situation where he had to repulse his own men to save 
his face. All China rocked with laughter at the story of the treacherous 
noble foiled by the unarmed pedagogue. (Liu mentions this ridicule (p. 96), 
but nowhere explains it.) Consequently Confucius had to flee for his life 
and could not return from exile until the Viscount had died. Such out- 
standing deeds inevitably attracted upright men and made Confucius’ code 
the Chinese ideal of life. But later the belief arose that a Sage could 
miraculously foretell the future, so could not fail in anything, and the real 
Confucius was superseded by the bloodless hagiographic Confucius re- 
counted in this book. Liu’s work can be recommended as illustrating what 
contemporary China believes about Confucius and why this Sage has been 
so easily discredited and discarded by republican and communist China. 


Buddhist Meditation. By Edward Conze. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1956. Pp. 183. 125. 6d. 
Reviewed by A, N. Marlow (University of Manchester) 


THE techniques of Eastern meditation have during the last twenty years 
increasingly attracted the attention of Western philosophers and psycholo- 
gists : so, for example, we have Jung’s Secret of the Golden Flower, Reichelt’s 
Meditation and Piety in the Far East, and earlier, Geraldine Coster’s Yoga and 
Western Psychology. There is one great danger to which such studies are 
prone, and that is the over-simplification of the Eastern techniques and the 
ignoring of the radically different view of the world and life from which 
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they take their rise. Many Western psychologists talk as though they had 
found in Oriental writings a mine of psychological lore which, rightly 
understood and used, can enrich living, cure neuroses and in general enhance 
happiness as it is understood in the West. In fact, and this is particularly 
true of Buddhism, the meditative practices are directed to almost the 
opposite goal, namely to reducing being to its lowest conceivable terms by 
stripping off layer after layer of attachment to the outer world, to the 
senses, to the mind, to consciousness itself. This is what makes Buddhist 
writings so baffling to many who seek to penetrate below the surface. 

Mr. Conze has produced an anthology of scholarly translations from both 
the earlier and the later texts of Buddhism, particularly from Buddhagosa’s 
Visuddhimagga, or Path of Purity, a work of the fourth century A.D. by a 
Brahmin convert to Buddhism who sets forth the Hinayana ideal of the 
arhat. Mr. Conze has certainly not pandered to popular taste; in fact a 
general criticism of the extracts chosen is that they are too severely restricted 
to the austere and the difficult, and that for example some of the delightful 
passages from the Questions of Milinda might have leavened the whole ; 
the scope of the book could surely have been widened a little. Buddhism is 
indeed an enigma: on the one hand, as Radhakrishnan says, “‘ No one 
painted the world in blacker colours than Buddha,” and yet on the other 
Mr. Conze speaks of the “ genial sunniness” of Buddhism, though his 
anthology, chosen mainly from Hinayana sources, is more in keeping with 
the judgment of Radhakrishnan. The Tenfold Meditation on the Foul is 
the very core of ancient Buddhism, granted ; but the survey of conditions 
on pp. 149 ff. is perhaps rather out of place in a short anthology, and there 
is a table on p. 157 to illustrate Conditioned Co-production which is 
anything but clear. 

One could find fault with other points of detail: for instance, the list 
of abbreviations is not nearly complete and we are left wondering, e.g. on 
p. 26 what BEFEo stands for. Again, the system of numbering individual 
passages is not clearly explained and is confusing, and Mr. Conze has a 
disconcerting habit of interpolating his own comments in the same type as 
his translation, so that we suddenly find that we are reading Conze and not 
Buddhagosa. Certain words are needlessly ugly—“ languidity ” on p. 76 
is a lamentably unnecessary substitute for “languor,” and some words 
like “transic” and phrases like “conditioned co-production” are not very 
happy. I cannot even believe that Streamwinner and Never-returner are 
wholly successful. 

The translation itself has a dry, almost astringent quality that seems 
authentic and convincing, and Mr. Conze has obviously taken great care 
to convey the flavour of the original as well as its sense. It is surprising as 
well as pleasing to find in an ancient Buddhist text a lyrical passage such as 
this: “ The gems and jewels that adorn this world, the waters running so 
clear and so pleasant, and likewise the jewel-mountains in it, the stretches 
of forest secluded and sweet.” The Homeric vividness and homeliness of 
the similes, splashes of colour in a grey landscape, stand out in the translation, 
and great skill has been employed in avoiding the intolerable repetitions 
that make much of Buddhist writing so arid and repellent. 

There is an excellent and attractive introduction, in which Mr. Conze 
shows that he clearly understands a good deal of the criticism that could be 
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directed against the book. ‘“ Those who are unwilling to make the sacrifice .. 


necessary to achieve a radical seclusion from the world can practise these 
virtues only in a very rudimentary form. It is quite idle to pretend that they 
do not involve a complete break with the established habits of life and 
thought.” The first pages of this introduction, dealing with the goal of 
Buddhist meditation, have a charm and display a choice of apt anecdote 
and allusion which make us wish for more from Mr. Conze’s own pen, 
for it is this sort of writing which is likely to do most to attract “ the 
intelligent reader who is not necessarily an expert” for whom this series 


of books is intended. 


The Mysteries. Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks. Edited by Joseph 
Campbell. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. 476. 35,5. 
Reviewed by E. O. James (Oxford) 


For more than twenty years the international movement known as 
“Eranos,” launched in 1933 by Frau Froebe-Kapteyn, has assembled annually 
without interruption even during the War at her lakeside home near Ascona 
on the Swiss shores of Lake Maggiore to investigate and discuss a central 
theme selected by its founder and hospitable hostess in relation to archetypal 
images and symbols familiar to students of Jungian psychology. The 
papers read at these gatherings have been printed in the Eranos Jahrbiicher 
in the languages in which they were spoken, and since 1954 representative 
selections have been translated into English and produced as a separate 
volume. 

The book before us is the second of this English series and is devoted 
to the study of the “ Mysteries” mainly against the background of the 


archetypal symbols of C. G. Jung. Thus, the volume opens with an 
examination of the Indian theories of redemption in oriental “ religions of 
salvation” by Dr. Paul Masson-Oursel of the Sorbonne, in which is discussed 


“e 


the attempt to “save” from catastrophe some essential component of 
human personality by the realisation of the spiritual in man. On this 
hypothesis “ salvation ” is Yo ae as consisting in restoring a normal 
condition that has become disrupted by the aid of a mystery technique 
with the hope of achieving a more favourable state after death. In India 
redemption was transformed into a freedom that man must make for 
himself, and grace as bhakti is the possibility that a god will participate in 
the destiny of those who believe in him, based on the immanence of the 
Absolute in the relative, interpreted later in terms of the gracious intervention 
of the god as the first step, and man’s participation in the divine, bhak/i, as 
the consequence. It was not until the Middle Ages that the so-called 
“monkey” and “ kitten” doctrines of grace arose after the advent of 
Christian and Muslim influences. 

The next group of papers deal with the Mysteries in the Graeco-Roman 
world—those of Eleusis, Kabeiroi, Orphism, Serapis and Osiris. The 
Eleusinian initiates are regarded by Dr. W. F. Otto as having been brought 
into such an intimate relation with the Mother Goddess through the 
prescribed rites and sacred sights they beheld that they passed through a 
simulated death to newness of life, experiencing the presence of the 
goddesses with whom they were brought into this intimate relationship. 
The vision was a sublimation to a higher existence, a transformation of 
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their being, so that they became confident of a higher destiny in life and in 
death in the delectable meadows of Persephone—a rebirth in the sense of being 
taken into the divine sphere to enjoy the closest possible fellowship with 
the goddesses. 

Similarly, in the Mysteries of the Kabeiroi the initiate was taken back to 
the very beginning of life symbolised under the figure of the creation of 
primeval woman in the stork goddess, whose maternal care was devoted 
to emerging life. The Orphic cult is said to have centred in the story of 
the threefold Dionysos ; that of the genesis of the gods, the cosmos and 
men; punishment and retribution in the hereafter and the transmigration 
of souls, But unfortunately little is known about the precise nature of 
Orphic doctrine and the organisation of its communities. The poems and 
— bearing the name of Orpheus are of very uncertain antiquity and 

that they indicate is that a movement of this name survived in an atmo- 
sphere of mysticism which comprehended everything in the realm of te/etae. 

After an attempt to demonstrate that essentially psychic substrata and 
atchetypes constituted the ancient Mystery cults which at the Graeco- 
Roman level of culture assumed the qualities of a higher religion, the 
mortuary character of Osirian initiation is emphasised. “In this cult,” 
Dr. Nagel affirms, “ we do not see living men being initiated into the 
mysteries of Osiris in order to benefit by them after their death. They are 
ceremonies performed over the dead and for their benefit.” But in the 
Graeco-Roman period Osiris and Isis had acquired a very wide significance 
and their Mysteries united Egyptian, Greek and even Babylonian elements, 
offering to all who embr them regeneration and immortality—“ a 
voluntary death and hope of salvation,” according to Lucius in the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius. In his paper on Mithraism Dr. Jean de Menasce 
makes interesting suggestion that the <imilarity with Christianity is a 
common orientation towards “light” considered as God. But Mithras 
was the Vedic-Mazdaean god of Light and not an ultimate or supreme 
Deity in the Judaeo-Christian sense of this concept. In his solar capacity 
he became so/ invictus, though to most worshippers he was the mediator 
between man and the heavenly powers. The link with Christianity was 
rather that in both religions morality was given a theological basis which 
made an appeal both to the conscience and to the mind of their adherents, 
though Mithraism was handicapped by its mythological tradition which 
was essentially polytheistic in origin and significance. 

The longest and most important paper in this volume is Jung’s own 
contribution which deals with the transformation symbolism of the Mass 
regarded as “a rending of the veil of temporal and spatial limitations which 
separates the human spirit from the sight of the eternal.” The rite in which 
this Mystery finds expression is a “ symbol” only partly conceivable, so 
rooted in the human psyche that similar patterns of symbolism, such as 
the vision of the alchemist Zosimus, are to be found in antiquity, arising 
from the same archetypal background. The interpretations of some of the 
ritual actions tend to be fantastic, as, for instance, when the censing of the 
Elements anticlockwise at the Offertory is explained psychologically as a 
circumambulation downwards in the direction of be unconscious, Of 
when the “ masculine wine and the feminine bread” are said to signify 
“the androgynous nature of the mystical Christ.” But the contention that 
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“ every sacrifice, to a greater or lesser degree, is a self-sacrifice” is in a 
different category. The figure of the divine sacrifice in the Mass, it is 
maintained, corresponds feature for feature to the empirical modes of 
manifestation of the archetype that lies at the root of almost all known 
conceptions of God, and of the psychic conditions of the human spirit. 
“Tt represents and clearly expresses the Deity itself, and clothes it in the 
garment of the most beautiful humanity.” 

This excellently translated collection of papers, originally published in 
French or German in the Eranos Yearbooks, ranging over a vast field of 
specialised learning unified in a common theme, is a work of major import- 
ance demanding the serious attention and critical examination equally of 
psychologists, theologians and students of the comparative science of 
religion, whatever attitude may be adopted to the underlying psychological 
approach. 


Ermedrigung und Erhihung bei Jesus und seinen Nachfolgern. By Eduard 
Schweizer. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1955. Pp. 167. 

Reviewed by G. H. Boobyer (University of Durham, Newcastle Division) 
Turs book in the series “ Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments ” is a study of Christian discipleship as depicted in the 
N.7.—except that Paul’s view of it is not considered. ‘The subject is 
approached by asking how far Jesus is represented as forerunner or leader 

ong a path which disciples must also walk in his company. 


The first section examines the principal discipleship passages in the 
Synoptics, Revelation, the Fourth Gospel and Hebrews. It shows the nature 


of the life to which Jesus, whilst on earth, called men, and elucidates the 
development which the conception of discipleship underwent as a result 
of the events of Easter, from which time following Jesus assumed the form 
of an allegiance to one who through death and exaltation had become the 
church’s living Lord in heaven. The author finds “ that in all discipleship 
sayings nothing is actually said about the disciple, but about the ‘ forerunner,’ 
about Jesus, about his call, his demand, his promise. His way through the 
humiliation of suffering and thereafter to the glory of God’s kingdom 
determines the way of the disciple.” (p. 34) 

Professor Schweizer therefore finds it necessary to devote the two 
following sections of his investigation to a more specifically christological 
approach to his theme. Who then was Jesus? What was the way which he 
had gone, according to the writers of the N.T.? And how do the answers 
to these questions bear upon their interpretation of discipleship? The early 
church is shown to have regarded the way of Jesus as fundamentally that 
of the humble and suffering righteous ones in Israel, as described for instance 
in some of the Psalms, the Deutero-Isaiah and the literature of the later 
Judaism—devout men set at nought by their fellows, but ultimately 
vindicated by God. The N.T. emphasis on the obedience of Jesus to God’s 
will to the point of death and his exaltation are shown to fall within this 
circle of ideas; though the church did of course look upon its Master as 
unique: he was not simply another in this succession of God’s faithful 
people, but se suffering Righteous One. 

Since the author shows that Jesus, too, viewed the course of his life from 
the same general standpoint, one would perhaps expect to find that he sides 
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with those scholars who think that Jesus regarded himself as the Servant 
of the Lord of the Deutero-Isaiah whose sufferings would have atoning 
value, thus making it probable that passages like Mark x. 45 or xiv. 24 
represent genuine dominical sayings. But the evidence is considered in- 
sufficient to warrant such conclusions. 

A discussion follows of the titles Son of God, Son of man and Lord 
and of the earliest confessional statements embedded in the Pauline epistles 
or found elsewhere in the N.T., and there is a final section entitled “ The 
Formation of the Faith in the Church between Judaism and Hellenism ” 
where the reader is shown how the primitive formulations of the Christian 
faith, though rooted in ideas essentially Jewish, were none the less able to 
meet the particular viewpoints and spiritual needs of Hellenistic believers. 

Thus Professor Schweizer’s special theme takes him over some frequently 
traversed and controversial ground. His argument, however, always 
proceeds with much learning, acute perception and grace, unravelling 
skilfully and clearly the lines of development of the thought with which 
he is mainly concerned. Might it sletinan be fair to suggest that here 
and there these lines are a shade too sharply drawn? Further, as the author 
himself will be well aware, there are those who will venture to call in 
question a basic presupposition of this study, namely, the view that our 
approach to the problems of N.T. theology is still justified in thinking in 
terms of an initial Palestinian Christianity, firmly grounded in O.T. 
Hebraism, which was later followed by a Hellenistic version of the faith. 
Is it rather that Hebraic and Hellenistic elements were there in substantial 
measure from the outset? The discovery of the Qumran scrolls with their 
points of contact with the thought of the Fourth Gospel is not the origin 
of such a query, but has certainly enlivened it. 

Be that as it may, Professor Schweizer’s book is an important piece of 
research, valuable in its review of early christology and soteriology as well 
as in its elucidation of the subject of discipleship in the N.T. For those 
who ate denied access to it by the German text, it may be useful to add 
that the author presented the substance of his work in a paper read at a 
General Meeting of Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas A September, 
and the paper appears in English in New Testament Studies, Vol. 2, No. 2, 
November, 1955, under the title “ Discipleship and Belief in Jesus as 
Lord from Jesus to the Hellenistic Church.” 


Reinhold Niebubr, His Religious, Social, and Political Thought. Edited 
A W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. New York and London : 
¢ Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv + 486. 455. 6d. 


Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (University of Durham) 


THE recent interest in American theology and the popularity of such 
theologians as Nels Ferré and Paul Tillich might be thought to indicate 
that Reinhold Niebuhr is now a figure of the past. This volume of essays 
on him confirms the impression that there has been no more influential 
theologian in the English-speaking world in the last twenty years. It will 
therefore be a book that many will want to read in order to understand 
certain aspects of his thought more clearly. The volume is the second in 
the new series, The Library of Living Theology, edited by two philosophers 
(the first was The Theology of Paul Tillch). It is a very interesting collection 
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of essays, and the list of contributors reads rather like a Who’s Who of 
American Theology, including Tillich, Wieman, Burtt, Bennett, Lehmann 
and many others less well known to British readers. However, there is 
a rather strange lack of European representation—Brunner and Prof. Alan 
Richardson are the only non-American contributors. The editors inform 
us that Barth and Toynbee were unable to accept their invitation to con- 
ttibute, but one would have thought that there are a number of distinguished 
theologians in Europe who could well have been asked. | mention this not 
to disparage the book but rather to indicate that it is in a serise a more 
modest undertaking than the Library of Living Philosophers. But such 
comparisons are really odious, and I hasten to say that this series should 
prove invaluable to the historian of theology as well as to the contemporary 
student of theology. It helps us above all to grasp the significance of 
Niebuhr’s theology as a whole. 

liebuhr is not primarily a systematic theologian, but is rather an ethical 
teacher, a religious politician and a great prophetic preacher. This does 
not mean that his thought has no theological significance—it is theology 
from beginning to end, but it is never merely academic. Prof. Daniel 
Williams shows how this great critic of “ liberal Christianity” has sought 
to establish the values achieved by liberalism on firmer Christian ground. 
Prof. Paul Lehmann has given a most comprehensive account of his 
Christology, pointing out that it is the 4itmotiv of Niebuhr’s theology. The 
Christological fulcrum is not obvious, but thus regarded his work is seen 
to have a fresh unity. Another very full and definitive account is Prof. 
Bennett’s essay on his Social Ethics. The political thought is examined 
by Prof. Schlesinger and Prof. Thompson. One of the most incisive 
criticisms is that of Prof. Burtt who raises such questions as the meaningful- 
ness of talking about a Biblical doctrine of this or that and the depreciation 
of the role of reason. There are many interesting and fruitful questions 
discussed by the other contributors—for example, Prof. Richardson very 
properly criticises Niebuhr’s description of theological assertions as myths, 
saying that if they are only myths the Christian religion becomes a different 
thing from what it has been since the days of the apostolic preaching. The 
place of the Holy Spirit in Niebuhr’s theology is another such interesting 
question discussed by Prof. Scherer and Prof. Lehmann. ‘There are some 
obscure contributions such as Carnell’s on Niebuhr’s Criteria of Verification 
which is very confused, and Father Weigel’s paper is not free from ambiguity. 
However, these are small points ; and I have said enough to show how very 
valuable this book is—especially to those who treasure the memory of their 
encounter with this great prophet. 


Plato: Philebus and Epinomis. ‘Translation and Introduction by 

A. E. Taylor. Edited by Raymond Klibansky, with the co-operation 

of Guido Calogero and A. C. Lloyd. Edinburgh: Nelson, 1956. 

Pp. vi +- 272. 215. 

Reviewed by Dorothy ‘Tarrant (London) 

Tus volume contains the first instalment of a notable addition to the 
ublished work of A. E. Taylor. Professor Klibansky found in the Edinburgh 
niversity Library manuscripts (deposited there in 1946, a year after Taylor’s 

death) which included translations of several of the later Platonic dialogues. 
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The Philebus and Epinomis, here presented, are to be followed by the 
Sophistes and Politicus. All who already value Taylor’s renderings of the 
Parmenides, Laws and Timaeus, and his masterly commentary on the last- 
named work, will welcome the appearance of these further versions, which 
to date from the same period of intensive study of Plato’s later 

ght. 

The Philebus forms, in importance as well as in length, the major part 
of the present volume. The editors have carried out their task thoroughly, 
checking Taylor’s rendering and his notes (preserved here as footnotes) by 
reference to later work on the dialogue (in particular the critical edition of 
A. Diés and R. Hackforth’s translation with commentary, Plato’s 
Examination of Pleasure), and appending notes of their own. Some of these, 
e.g. on 15b and 66a, are of considerable length and importance. They have 
also criticised or queried Taylor’s choice of word or phrase at certain points. 
The result of their work will be indispensable for further study of the 
dialogue. 

Many readers will find special interest in Taylor’s own introduction to 
the Philebus, fully characteristic as it is of his style and outlook. Stressing 
the ethical content of the work, he deprecates attempts to fit the Forms of 
the earlier dialogues into the framework of “ categories ” here developed, 
and refuses to find here an ontological meaning. He points out that, while 
the Forms in the Phaedo or Republic are “ formal” causes, it is in later works 
(the Philebus, Timaeus and Laws) that the conception emerges of an 
“ efficient ” cause, the divine mind. (The value that he attaches here to 
Aristotle’s statements about Plato’s teaching prompts the question why, in 
the distinctive theory which he and Burnet propounded that the earlier 
theory of Forms was the work of Socrates, Aristotle’s clear statement is 
ignored that it was Plato and his school who “ separated” the Forms as 
absolute types of being). He dwells at length on Plato’s analysis of pleasure, 
here contrasted with wisdom as competing for acceptance as a guide to 
the good life. The resultant theory, a mean between crass hedonism and 
harsh asceticism, refers every judgment to the highest values known to man. 
Taylor’s treatment of the subject is far more than a mere review ; it embodies 
much wise comment, apt illustrations, and above all an insistence on those 
absolute norms of truth, goodness and beauty to which the soundest theory 
of human life and conduct must be finally referred. This brief example of 
the quality of his thought and spirit may well send readers back to the 
first volume of his Gifford Lectures, The Faith of a Moralist, where the same 
quality is developed in fuller measure—a tempered gravity, human under- 
standing and reverence for the supreme values. 

For the Epinomis, which Taylor regarded as a later work of Plato’s own, 
an introduction is furnished by A. C. Lloyd, who reviews arguments for 
and against its authenticity cs | concludes that no decision is possible. He 
points out the place of the dialogue in the development of religious thought— 
a “halfway house” between cosmological views current in the fourth 
century and the later — of the Hellenistic period. Here, again, the 
editors give valuable references to other work and notes on matters of detail. 

The translation of the Epinomis forms a fitting appendix to Taylor’s 
admirable version of the Laws. The second volume of this posthumous 
work will be awaited with interest. 
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Hebrew Man. By Ludwig Kohler. Translated by Peter Ackroyd. 


London: S. C. M. Press. 12s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Dudley Richards (London). 


Ir is fitting to begin a review of this book by quoting a reference to the 
Greeks on page 131. “ By Greeks,” says Dr. Kéhler, “ we here mean that 
small exalted stratum which is always referred to when we speak of the 
Greeks, not the Greek people as a whole, of whom we know practically 
nothing because the scholars just ignore them as if they were not there.” 

What do we know about the Hebrew people as a whole, their physical 
characteristics, their daily activities and the broad pattern of their lives, 
their ways of thought and speech? Can we draw a portrait of the Hebrew 
people which shall be a reasonable likeness? Dr. Kohler has essayed this 
task in the present book. History has not been much interested in ordinary 
men and women; but it is fortunate that, even if we admit the existence in 
ancient Israel of a “ small exalted stratum,” the life of any one of its members 
would not be notably different from that of the humbler members of the 
community. For this reason, as well as because of the fact that the Hebrew 
community was.a less complex organism than the Greek city-state, it is 
perhaps easier to make a convincing likeness of Hebrew than of Greek man. 
Even so, the task remains a formidable one. The evidence is fragmentary, 
and the whole mass of the Hebrew scriptures needs to be examined minutely 
in order to extract every particle of information, and every hint, that 
sentences and words can yield. It need hardly be added that to make use of 
the evidence thus accumulated, and in many cases to show that it is indeed 
reliable evidence, there is need of the highest gifts of insight and sympathetic 
imagination. It is one thing to produce an archaeological survey, so to speak, 
of life in ancient Palestine ; it is another thing entirely to clothe the dry bones 
with sinews, with flesh and blood, and finally to breathe life into them so that 
they appear before us as human beings. Has Dr. Kéhler indeed raised these 
dead out of their graves? Opinions may vary about the success of the 
attempt. What is certain is that this book, small in compass, is the fruit 
of ripe scholarship and fine insight and, furthermore, that it is enthralling 
reading. 

In order to sample the quality of this book we may ask the question that 
always occurs to us when we consider the lives of the people of the past, 
namely : were men and women happier then than they are now? Hebrew 
men and women knew of hunger as a commonplace in a world where food 
supplies were often only moderate at best. They experienced illness in various 
forms and had only the most primitive means for dealing with sickness or 
injuries. Their experience of the world was that “ it is continually threatened 
and assailed by the destructive powers of chaos”; and Dr. Kohler points 
out that their feeling about the mutability of human conditions still shapes 
our own conception of life as expressed, for example, in some hymns, On 
the other hand there was a quicker attaining of maturity, with a full share 
in all the important concerns of the community at a much earlier age than 
is the case with us. Marriage was not attended by many of our modern 
dangers and abnormalities. For men, there was “ sod ”’—the circle which 
gathered after the day’s work was over, where news was exchanged and 
plans discussed, (Was there not for women the gathering round the well?) 
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And righteousness matters to every Hebrew man because every man, after 
a certain age, can take a hand in the administration of justice in the gate 
of the village or town. If death may come suddenly in many forms, it is at 
least so common as not to be attended by the terror or horror which it may 
inspire amongst us. There is indeed the sadness of old age, the increasing 
knowledge that one is becoming less and less useful to the community. 
Here women have an advantage. Dr. Kohler has a fascinating analysis of the 
table given in Leviticus xxvii. 1-8, pointing out that while over all her life 
a woman is assessed as of less worth than a man, she loses less of this value, 
in comparison with men, in the latter years of her life. “ This proves,” says 
Dr. Kdhler, “ that we have here not a theoretical valuation but one which 
po os upon actual experience. For what value has an old man? And how 
valuable it is to have in the household an aged mother or aunt! ” 

In considering the evidence, including that to be drawn from their 
descendants the Jews, for the physical characteristics of the Hebrews, the 
author makes the very interesting remark that “ only one characteristic has 
been fully proved to belong to the Jews ; they suffer more from psychoses, 
hysteria and neurasthenia.” He accounts for this by explaining how, from 
the time of Ezekiel onwards, religion became more and more a matter of 
knowledge of legal requirements, with their increasingly minute distinctions. 
“ The free moral will recedes into the background. ... There comes into 
being a religion of anxiety.” It is natural to think at this point of the 
significance of the teachings of Jesus; and the references to the change of 
outlook introduced by the Gospel are not the least interesting and important 
passages in this book. On page 168 Dr. Kohler describes the sermon as 
“the greatest and best form of human instruction.” His excellent book 
should be the inspiration for many good sermons ; and it is an invaluable 
contribution to the literature which seeks to resurrect the people of the 
past and make them live once more before our eyes. 


Averroes’ Tahafut al-tahafut (the Incoherence of Incoherence) translated 
from the Arabic with Introduction and Notes by Simon van den Bergh. 
London : Luzac and Co. 1954. Two vols: pp. xxxvi + 374, and 219. 


Reviewed by L. Minio-Paluello (Oriel College, Oxford) 


DR. VAN DEN BERGH’s translation of and commentary on Averroes’ 
work ir defence of “ philosophers ” against Ghazali’s attempts at refuting 
some of their main claims are a major contribution not only to the study 
of the two Arabic thinkers, but to our knowledge of the development of 
ideas on the border line between philosophy and theology from the golden 
age of Greek STAN through the schools of late antiquity and the 
four centuries of elaboration of traditional concepts in the Arabic language, 
down to the time when the same problems were going to be debated very 
much in the same vein and with similar methods in the Latin-thinking 
West. It is rarely—or is this the first time?—that we are provided with an 
important and extensive mediaeval philosophical text competently and clearly 
presented in its contents and sources with selective completeness. Dr. van 
den Bergh’s work will also prove to be a valuable instrument in che hands 
of those who want to understand, in a proper historical perspective, many 
sections of works of Albert the Great, Bonaventure, Aquinas, Duns Scotus. 
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Mastery of the Arabic language, a wide knowledge and penetrating under- 
— of Greek philosophical literature, a direct interest in the philo- 
sophical and theological problems in question, an obviously hard-won 
perspicuity of language—not too technical and not too “ ordinary ”—are 
some of the qualities which contributed to this remarkable achievement. 

Volume One contains the translation of Averroes’ work from the critical 
text edited by M. Bouyges (two or three hundred readings of this text, 
which have been rer by van den Bergh, are listed together with their 
substitutes at the end of the volume). The translation is preceded by a 
concise introduction on the history leading up to Ghazali’s Tahafut al- 
falasifa and, two generations later, to Averroes’ Tahafut al-tahafut, on the 
contents of the two works, on Ghazali’s rather incoherent attitude to 
philosophy and very firm religious faith, and on Averroes’ consistent, 
though not extremist, attachment to the primacy of reason. A list of names 
mentioned in the text completes this volume. Volume Two contains the 
commentary—rich in sober analyses of difficult passages, in references to 
sources, in notes giving Arabic and Greek equivalents of English words 
used in the translation and various indices—to the notes and introduction— 
compiled by Dr. S. Stern and Dr. R. Walzer (proper names, subjects, 
contradictions in Aristotle, Greek-Arabic and Arabic-Greek terminology). 

Ghazali’s Tahafut al-falasifa (“ The failure or incoherence of Philosophers”) 
—which is quoted, almost complete, in the course of Averroes’ answer— 
and Averroes’ Tahafut al-tahafut, can well be considered as two acts in the 

dramatic dialogue, extending over two millennia, between those who 
maintain, by means of rational argument, that experience and reason can 
account for all that we hold to be true, and those who, by the same means, 
try to show that reason breaks down, and is replaced by blind, or enlightened, 
faith when faced by some of the most urgent, final problems: origin and 
end of the world, fate of man, nature of God, causality. It is very much 
in the form of a slightly disguised dialogue that the views of the two 
parties are presented in these two works ; in Ghazali, the several sections 
proceed from “ the Philosophers say” to “I say,” “ they might answer,” 
and “I answer back”; in Averroes, from “‘ Ghazali says (for himself, 
for the Philosophers, against the ‘ Philosophers,’ for the ‘ theologians ’ 
ot Mutakallimun, for the Ash‘arites)” to “I say,” “the Philosophers do 
not say,” “ the Philosophers (Aristotle, Avicenna) say,” etc. 

The problen»; debated in the twenty “ discussions ” into which Ghazali’s, 
and consequently Averroes’, work is divided include the following: Is 
the world eternal or created in (at the beginning of) time? Does God, as 
the First Cause of the world—eternal or otherwise—exist, and if so, is he 
one or more, simple, incorporeal? Does God know himself and individual 
temporal things? Are the heavens in movement as a living being which 
obeys God, and for what purpose? Is there a necessary connection between 
cause and effect? Is the soul spiritual, itnmortal, due to resume its body at 
the end of time? But many more problems are touched upon or extensively 
discussed, as —? to the clarification of those topics ; gnoseo- 
logical and linguistic or logical questions form much of the battleground 
between the two parties. 

In instances such as the questions of the eternity and incorruptibility of 
the world, the life of the heavens, the necessary connection between cause 
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and effect, the denial of the body’s resurrection, Ghazali tried to show that 
the philosophers’ conclusions were wrong because wrongly argued, or 
based, in the last resort, on nothing better than a personal conviction 
equal in value, at best, to that of their opponents; in other instances, such 
as the existence of a First Cause, the unity of God, and his simplicity, he 
tried to show that they had failed to prove by rational means the truths 
which they asserted. His arguments are often vague, full of implicit assump- 
tions, and vitiated by the fact that it is not clear how far he is prepared to 
accept the validity of the traditional set of logico-metaphysical concepts. 
Averroes, a more acute mind, highly trained in the detailed analysis of 
thought as expressed in words, more widely informed, more matter-of-fact 
in his reference to other people’s opinions, skilled in the use of the logical 
and linguistic instruments placed at his disposal by the Greek and Arabic 
schools, has often an easy play with Ghazali’s generalisations and simplifica- 
tions: but he finds it difficult to show that basic “ rational ” convictions 
ate more reasonable than the basic convictions of the faithful. The /ocus 
communis of the impasse in such debates is clearly expressed in the 
following sentences; 


Ghazali says: We want to show by all this that the philosophers cannot shake 
the conviction of their adversaries that the eternal Will is connected with temporal 
creation, by claiming its absurdity by the necessity of thought, and that therefore 
they do not distinguish thernselves from the theologians who make the same 
claim against the philosophical doctrines opposed to theirs. 

I, Averroes, say: When someone denies a truth of which it is absolutely 
certain that it is such-and-such, there exists no argument by which we can come 
to an understanding with him; for every argument is based on known premisses 
about which both adversaries agree ; when each point advanced is denied by the 
adversary, discussion with him becomes impossible, but such people stand outside 
the pale of humanity and have to be educated. ... He who does not understand 
suldeae truth because he is lacking in intelligence, cannot be taught anything, nor 
can he be educated, (p. 16). 
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17 EXAMPLES OF HAPPY ACHIEVEMENT 

J.L. writes: ** My life has changed completely since | commenced 
your Lessons.” 

M.D.—‘‘ 1 am feeling so happy; all has worked out, through the 
Exercise. | start to-morrow in my new post. My heart is singing. 
I have found the way.” 

J.B.—** | am really a different person now to the disgruntled being 
who originally wrote in reply to your advertisement! In my last 
letter | mentioned to you that our business was improving. Well, 
now it has improved beyond all expectations. We both * thought- 
bricked ’.”” 

B.M.—-* 1 must apologise for not writing before and sending my 
reports—I have been in a mad whirl of excitement; work and more 
work! As you will see, | have moved into a perfect little flat, long 
awaited, and just the flat | wanted at the South end to get all the 
sun! Oh, my cup of happiness is brimming over. Abundance is 
flowing to me so quickly I cannot find breath almost to keep up 
with events.” 

A.H.—* Thank you for Lessons | and 2. After practising for less 
than a week my husband has been given £100 a year rise. It was 
completely unexpected.” 

D.M.H.W.—* 1 am very happy, well, joyful and don’t know the 
meaning of the word ‘depression.’ Abundance pours down 
upon us.” 

O.E.—** Now I really have a wonderful new job.” 

A.H.—*Thank you for Lessons | and 2. After practising for a week 
a cheque arrived with some money I was owed, but had * written 
a. 

R.E.D.—** Things are changing and so am I. Life is expanding.”’ 
L.L.—** Many thanks for Lesson Six. I started from Sunday to * ask ’ 
for a home. Now hold your breath. I have now got a house.” 
M.D.—-** Two weeks ago our staff representative told me he was 

resigning and offered me the post.” 

V.M.A. Le B.—** A dear old friend of my mother’s has left me a 
legacy of £100.” 

E.T.—* Your Lessons stir my soul. I have a wonderful feeling of 
joy without end. I have reached my goal.” 

D.B.—* Talk about thought-building! Phew, it’s come like an 
avalanche! ” 

E.U.—** My sister is doing wonderfully well. She looks grand and 
has achieved some very good results with the Course.” 

K.B.—** How wonderful the Lessons are. The results I’ve had are 
simply marvellous. Now last week we were taken to the perfect 
house we've longed for. Really, it’s breathtaking.” 

V.M.—* I said I would let you know how much weight | have lost. 
When you sent the weight-reducing booklet I was 13 st. 12 Ibs. 
Now I am 12 st. 10 Ibs. Isn’t that marvellous? ”’ 

These results were achieved by ** Thought Bricks” Students. Send 

five 24d. stamps for forty pages of descriptive booklets and a cop) 

of our weekly Student-Family Magazine. 


“THOUGHT BRICKS” TEACHING CENTRE 


(Box HJ), Altarnun, Launceston, Cornwall, England 















































The Knights of Aristophanes 
Translated by GILBERT MURRAY 


The Knights was first produced in 424 B.c. when Athens was in the midst 
of an exhausting war and the demagogue Cleon at the height of his power. 
It was a most outspoken championship of peace and of honest politics and a 
condemnation of the unscrupulous exactions and irregularities practised by 
Cleon to maintain his policy of war to the bitter end. 8s. 6d. 


East and West: Some Reflections 
by SIR S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


In his Sir Edward Beatty Memorial Lectures delivered at McGill University 
Radhakrishnan makes one of his most impressive contributions in his role of 
unofficial “‘ ambassador ” between East and West. With characteristic lucidity 
he compares the eastern and western attitudes to history, religion, and 
philosophy. He ends with a moving insistence on the essential truths shared by 
Eastern and Western religions. Cloth 10s., 6d. paper 6s. 


On the Poetry of Spencer 


by JOHN ARTHOS 
Professor of English, University of Michigan 


This scholarly study of Spenser’s poetry shows how the conceptions of his 
earlier work in complaints, visions and pastorals were of continuing importance 
to the development of The Faerie Queene. The form and substance of his 
lyrical and meditative poetry were combined with his interest in romances to 
govern the progress of the great work, and in the Mutabilitie Cantos they 


assert a dominant emphasis. 2Is. 


Classical Influences on English Prose 
by J. A. K. THOMSON 


This volume completes the task which Professor J. A. K. Thomson has under- 
taken of explaining and illustrating the influence of the Greek and Latin 
classics upon our own. 16s. 
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